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ABSTRACT 


\ 

Site  45-D0-282  Is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Columbia  River  (River 
Mile  556)  near  the  Okanogan  Highland  -  Columbia  Plateau  boundary  (n  an 
Upper  Sonoran  life  zone.  The  University  of  Washington  excavated  186.1 
m3  of  site  volume  In  1979  for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Seattle  District,  as  part  of  a  mitigation  program  associated  with 
adding  10  ft  1o  the  pool  level  behind  Chief  Joseph  Dam.  Systematic 
r.l  Igned  random  sampi  Ing  w  Ith  1  x  1  x  0.2-m  units  of  record  In  1  x  2  or 
2  X  2-m  cells  disclosed  one  historic  and  four  prehistoric  occupations 
on  an  alluvial  fan  built  onto  an  early  river  terrace,  Interbedded  with 
later  overbank  and  aeolian  sediments.  There  are  no  radiocarbon  dates, 
but  projectile  points  indicate  the  earliest  occupation  Is  early  to  mld- 
Kartar  Phase.  The  second,  more  Intensive  occupation  probably  occurred 
6,000  to  5,000  years  ago.  The  third  and  fourth  occupations  In  the  late 
Kartar  Phase  took  place  about  5,000  to  4,000  years  ago.  Occupation 
character  shows  no  change  In  2,500  years;  al  I  occupations  are  1  Ithlc 
scatters  with  blade  and  microblade  technology  and  chipping  stations. 
Shelters,  earth  ovens,  hearths,  and  bone  concentrations  are  absent. 
Environmental  stability  Is  Indicated  by  soil  formation  after  4,000 
years  ago.  The  historic  occupation  Is  an  early  20th  century  homestead. 
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The  Chief  Joseph  Dam  Cultural  Resources  Project  (CJDCRP)  has  been 
sponsored  by  the  Seattle  District,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (the  Corps)  In 
order  to  salvage  and  preserve  cultural  resources  Imperiled  by  a  10-foot  pool 
raise  resulting  from  modifications  to  Chief  Joseph  Dam. 

From  Fall  1977  to  Summer  1978,  under  contract  to  the  Corps,  the 
University  of  Washington,  Office  of  Public  Archaeology  (OPA)  undertook 
detailed  reconnaissance  and  testing  along  the  banks  of  Rufus  Woods  lake  In  the 
Chief  Joseph  Dam  project  area  (Contract  No.  DACW67-77-C-0099).  The  project 
area  extends  from  Chief  Joseph  Dam  at  Columbia  River  Mile  (RM^  545  upstream  to 
RM  590,  above  seven  miles  below  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  Includes  2,015  hectares 
(4,979  acres)  of  land  within  the  guide-taking  lines  for  the  expected  pool 
raise.  Twenty  nine  cultural  resource  sites  were  Identified  during 
reconnaissance,  bringing  the  total  number  of  recorded  prehistoric  sites  In  the 
area  to  279.  Test  excavations  at  79  of  these  provided  Information  about 
prehistoric  cultural  variability  In  this  region  upon  which  to  base  further 
resource  management  recommendations  (Jermann  et  al.  1978;  Leeds  et  al.  1981). 

Only  a  short  Time  was  available  for  testing  and  mitigation  before  the 
planned  pool  raise.  Therefore,  In  mid-December  1977,  the  Corps  asked  the  OPA 
to  review  the  27  sites  tested  to  date  and  Identify  those  worthy  of  Immediate 
Investigation.  A  priority  list  of  six  sites  was  compiled.  The  Corps,  In 
consultation  with  the  Washington  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  and  the 
Advisory  (k>uncll  on  Historic  Preservation,  established  an  li.terlm  Memorandum 
of  Agreement  under  which  full-scale  excavations  at  those  six  sites,  could 
proceed.  In  August  1978,  data  recovery  (Contract  No.  DACW67-78-C-0I06)  began 
at  five  of  the  six  sites. 

Concurrently,  data  from  the  1977  and  1978  testing,  as  wel  I  as  those 
from  previous  testing  efforts  (Osborne  et  al.  1952;  Lyman  1976),  were 
synthesized  Into  a  management  plan  recommending  ways  to  mlnimli'j  loss  of 
significant  resources.  This  document  calls  for  excavations  at  34  prehistoric 
habitation  sites.  Including  the  six  already  selected  (Jermann  et  al.  1978). 

The  final  Memorandum  of  Agreement  Includes  20  of  these.  Data  recovery  began 
In  May  1979  and  continued  until  late  August  1980. 

Full-scale  excavation  could  be  undertaken  ar  only  a  limited  number  of 
sites.  The  testing  program  data  allowed  Identification  of  sites  In  good 
condition  that  were  directly  threatened  with  Inundation  or  severe  erosion  fay 
the  projected  pool  raise.  To  aid  In  selecting  a  representative  sample  of 
prehistoric  habitation  sites  for  excavation,  site  "components"  defined  during 
testing  were  characterized  according  to  (1)  probable  age,  (2)  probable  type  of 
occupation,  (3)  general  site  topography,  and  (4)  geographic  location  along  the 
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rivei-  (Jermann  et  al.  1978:Table  18).  Sites  were  selected  to  attain  as  wide  a 
dl'.erslty  as  possible  while  keeping  the  total  number  of  sites  as  low  as 
possible. 

The  Project's  Investigations  are  documented  In  four  report  series. 

Reports  describing  archaeological  reconnaissance  and  testing  Include  (1)  a 
management  plan  for  cultural  resources  In  the  project  area  (Jermann  et  al. 
1978),  (2)  a  report  of  testing  at  79  prehistoric  habitation  sites  (Leeds  et 
al.  1981),  and  (3)  an  Inventory  of  data  derived  from  testing.  Series  I  of  the 
mitigation  reports  Includes  (1)  the  project's  research  design  (Campbell  198^d) 
and  (2)  a  preliminary  report  (Jaehnig  1983b).  Series  II  consists  of  14 
descriptive  reports  cn  prehistoric  habitation  sites  excavated  as  part  of  the 
project  (Campbell  19C4b;  Jaehnig  1983a,  1984a,b;  Lohse  1984a-f;  Miss  1984a-d), 
reports  on  prehistoric  nonhabitation  sites  (Campbell  1904a)  and  burial 
relocation  (Campbell  1984c),  and  a  report  on  the  survey  and  excavation  of 
historic  sites  (Thomas  et  al.  1964).  A  summary  of  results  Is  presented  in 
Jaehnig  and  Campbell  (1984). 

This  report  Is  one  of  the  Series  II  mitigation  reports.  Mitigation 
reports  document  the  assumptions  and  contingencies  under  which  data  were 
collected,  describe  data  collection  and  analysis,  and  organize  and  summarize 
data  In  a  form  usefui  to  the  widest  possible  archaeological  audience. 
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Invaluable.  We  owe  special  thanks  to  Andy  Joseph,  former  representative  from 
the  Nespelem  District  on  the  Business  Council,  and  to  Adeline  Fredin,  Tribal 
Historian  and  Director  of  the  History  and  Archaeology  Office.  Mr.  Joseph  and 
the  Business  Council,  and  Mrs.  Fredin,  who  acted  as  liaison  between  the  Tribe 
and  the  project,  did  much  to  convince  appropriate  federal  and  state  agencies 
of  the  necessity  of  the  Investigation.  They  helped  secure  land  and  services 
for  the  project's  field  facilities  as  well  as  helping  establish  a  program 
which  trained  local  people  (Including  many  tribal  members)  as  field  excavators 
and  laboratory  technicians.  Beyond  this,  their  hospitality  has  made  our  stay 
In  the  project  area  a  most  pleasant  one.  In  return,  conscious  of  how  much 
gratitude  we  wish  to  convey  In  a  few  brief  words,  we  extend  our  sincere  thanks 
to  al  I  the  members  of  the  OjIvII  le  (k>nfederateu  Tribes  who  have  supported  our 
efforts,  and  to  Mrs.  Fredin  and  Mr.  Joseph,  In  particular. 

Excavations  at  45-D0-282  were  carried  out  by  a  Joint  Western  Washington 
University  and  University  of  Washington  field  school,  under  the  direction  of 
Garland  Grabert.  Site  45-00-262  Is  located  on  land  owned  by  Howard  F.  Brandt 
of  Bridgeport,  whom  we  thank  for  granting  us  permission  to  excavate. 
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As  authors  of  this  report,  we  take  responsibility  for  Its  contents.  What 
we  have  written  here  is  only  the  final  stage  of  a  collaborative  process  which 
Is  analogous  to  the  integrated  community  of  people  whose  physical  traces  we 
have  studied.  Some,  by  dint  of  hard  labor  and  archaeological  training, 
salvaged  those  traces  from  the  earth;  others  processed  and  analyzed  those 
traces;  some  manipulated  the  data  and  some  wrote,  edited  and  produced  this 
report.  Each  Is  a  member  of  the  community  essential  to  the  life  of  the  work 
we  have  done. 

Jerry  V.  Jermann,  Co-principal  Investigator  during  the  field  excavation 
and  artifact  analysis  phase  of  the  project,  developed  site  excavation  sampling 
designs  that  were  used  to  select  data  from  each  site.  The  designs  provided  a 
uniform  context  for  studying  prehistoric  subsistence-settlement  patterns  In 
the  project  area. 

S.  Neal  Crozler  did  the  Initial  data  summary  for  the  stratigraphic 
analysis;  he  also  performed  the  chemical  and  mechanical  sort  analyses.  The 
laboratory  staff  did  the  technological  and  functional  artifact  analysis. 

Janice  Jaehnig  did  keypunching  and  John  Chapman  and  Duncan  Mitchell 
manipulated  the  computerized  data. 

The  writing  of  the  report  itself  Is  a  cooperative  effort.  Ernest  S. 

Lohse  wrote  Chapters  1,  3,  and  6.  As  senior  author,  he  also  coordinated  and 
integrated  fhe  contributions  of  the  other  authors.  S.  Neal  Crozier,  Sarah  K. 
Campbell  and  Larry  Hause  wrote  Chapter  2.  Stephanie  Livingston  analyzed  the 
faunal  assemblage  and  wrote  Chapter  4.  Dorothy  Sammons-Lohse  analyzed  the 
cultural  features  and  wrote  Chapter  5. 

Marc  Hudson  edited  the  text;  Dawn  Br Is  I  awn  typed  It,  and  coordinated 
production.  Melodle  Tune  and  Bob  Radek  drafted  the  final  versions  of  the 
graphics  except  Figure  3-2,  drafted  by  the  senior  author,  and  Figures  3-3  and 
3-4,  drafted  by  Bob  Thomas.  Larry  Bui  I  Is  photographed  the  artifacts  and  took 
the  cover  photograph.  Production  of  the  final  camera-ready  copy  was 
accomplished  by  Natalie  Cadoret,  Charlotte  Beck,  and  Karen  Weed  under  the 
direction  of  Sarah  Campbell. 


1.  INTRODUCTION 


Site  45-00-282  Is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Columbia  River  about  125  m 
downstream  from  River  Mile  (RM)  556  In  the  NW1/4  of  the  Nliill/4  of  Section  29, 
T30N,  R27E,  Boot  Mtn.  Quadrangle  (U.T.M.  Zone  1 1 ,  N.  5327650,  E.  315900). 
Figure  1-1  shows  the  location  of  site  45-00-282  In  relation  to  the  other 
salvaged  sites  In  the  Rufus  Woods  Lake  project  area.  Lying  within  Box  Canyon, 
the  site  Is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  a  bend  in  the  river,  about  300  m 
downstream  from  an  unnamed  series  of  rapids  and  about  .5  km  upstream  from 
Eagle  Rapids.  It  lies  on  a  broad,  sloping  terrace  at  an  elevation  of  289-295 
m  (947-968  ft)  m.s.l.  and  about  40-50  m  above  the  original  level  of  the  river 
(calculated  from  annual  low  water  level,  1931).  The  river  forms  the  northern 
site  boundary,  marked  by  a  wide,  shallow  beach  studded  with  large  basalt 
erratics  (Plate  1-1),  On  the  south,  the  site  Is  bounded  by  a  steep  talus 
slope  which  rises  to  another  higher  terrace. 


PIa;e  1-1.  Downstream  view  showing  area  of  beach  collection,  45-00-282. 
(View  to  west.) 
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Hgure  1-1.  Map  of  project  area  showing  location  of  45-00-282. 
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The  site  terrace  rises  gradually  to  the  south,  away  from  the  river,  with 
a  gain  in  elevation  across  the  site  area  of  cbout  9  m  (Figure  1-2).  Two 
ephemeral  stream  channels,  running  roughly  north-south,  cut  across  the  site 
area.  An  unimproved  dirt  road  crosses  the  site  from  east  to  west,  parallelling 
the  river  margin.  An  historic  homestead  was  built  In  the  approximate  middle 
of  the  site  area,  with  buildings  and  other  structures  concentrated  near  the 
westernmost  stream  channel.  Apple  trees  are  widely  scattered  over  the  site 
near  channels  of  natural  runoff.  The  entire  terrace  has  been  subject  to 
numerous  channel  cutting  episodes,  during  which  heavy  rain  or  snowmelt  has 
sluiced  down  from  the  higher  terrace  Into  the  river  below.  The  attendant 
erosion,  and  deposition  of  sediments,  coupled  with  historic  Euroamerican 
activities,  have  greatly  modified  the  character  of  cultural  remains.  A 
plowzone,  about  20-30  cm  In  depth,  was  evident  In  excavation  units.  Deeper 
site  deposits  showed  little  or  no  clustering  of  artifacts  or  recognizable 
boundaries  defining  cultural  features,  suggesting  that  runoff  has  moved  the 
cultural  materials  down  slope  toward  the  river.  Thus,  most  of  the  site's 
artifact  associations  are  probable  products  of  secondary  depositions. 

A  sagebrush-grass  association  (Artomisla  tr Identata-Agropyron) 

(Daubenmire  1970),  which  Is  typical  of  the  Jpper  Sonoran  life  zone  (Piper 
1906),  dominates  the  vegetation  In  rhe  site  area.  Scattered  sagebrush  and 
rabbitbrush  (Chrysothamnus  nausecsus).  spring  flowers,  and  a  dense  understory 
of  grasses  grow  on  the  site  (cf.  Frank! in  and  Dyrness  1973).  Introduced 
elements  Include  cheatgrass  (Bromus  tectorum),  and  thistles  (Salsola  kaJL  and 
CIrslum  sp.),  among  others.  A  more  mesic  association.  Including  rose  (Rosa 
sp.),  serviceberry  (Ame.lanchlgr  sp.),  horsetail  (Eqal.sgtUfli  spp.),  rushes 
(EquI-saTum  hymaJe),  tule  (ScJrpus  acutus).  and  sedges  (Caim  spp.).  Is  found 
In  nearby  drainages. 

On  the  upper  terraces  above  the  river,  Artem  I  s  I  a  clgjjlfl  replaces  big 
sagebrush  In  areas  of  thinner,  rocky  soils.  Bitterbrush  (Purshla  tridentata) 
and  isolated  pines  (PInus  pcjulsrP^),  with  an  understory  of  grasses,  grow 
along  the  steep  draws  draining  the  slopes  and  terraces.  To  the  south, 
scattered  pines  give  way  to  sagebrush  covered  uplands  dotted  with  small  lakes 
and  springs.  To  the  north,  across  the  river,  mixed  Douglas  fir  (Pseudotsuga 
menziesi I)  and  pine  are  dominant  In  molster  bottomlands  and  along  streams, 
where  they  grow  with  broad  leaf  trees  and  shrubs.  At  the  highest  elevations, 
the  fir  forest  gives  way  to  pine  forest,  except  on  north-facing  slopes  and 
valley  floors,  where  the  dominant  species  is  still  Douglas  fir  with  larch 
(Lar-lx  QSCldgI1.ta.lJja),  some  spruce  (EIcsa  engelmannin  and  an  associated 
understory  of  woody  shrubs.. 

All  of  These  environments,  from  river  bottom  to  mountain  zones,  may  be 
found  within  an  eight  km  radius  centered  on  site  The  Tumwater  and 

Achlm'n  Basins  across  the  nver  to  the  north  represent  moderately  well-drained 
zones  with  a  variety  of  associated  plant  communities  on  surrounding  slopes  and 
along  stream  channels.  Small  patches  of  pine  forest  grow  along  Tumwater  Creek 
and  atop  highland  areas  to  the  north  of  the  basin.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  numerous  small  lakes  occur  In  the  uplands.  Several  of  these  are 
drained  by  stream  channels  which  empty  Into  the  Columbia  and  provide  natural 
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routes  down  to  the  river  bottom.  Goose  Lake  and  the  Omak  Trench  Me  less  than 
20  km  to  the  northeast,  offering  a  variety  of  microenvironments.  Including 
riparian  habitats  along  the  lake  shore.  On  both  sides  of  the  Omak  Trench  are 
high  uplands  with  pine  and  fir  forest.  To  the  north  Is  Omak  Lake,  and  to  the 
east,  Whitmore  Mountain,  which  rises  to  an  elevation  of  over  1,050  m  m.s.l. 

A  variety  v)f  large  and  small  game  was  present.  Deer  and  elk  ranged 
widely  between  upland  and  river  bottom  vegetation  zones.  Smaller  species  had 
more  restricted  ranges  tied  to  specific  vegetation  communities  or  water 
sources.  Migratory  waterfowl  were  plentiful  along  lake,  river,  and  stream 
margins  during  the  spring  and  fall  migrations.  The  river  offered  salmon, 
suckers,  and  freshwater  mussels,  with  salmon  available  during  sp'^lng  and  fall 
runs. 

The  location  of  45-00-282  on  the  river,  near  dependable  sources  of  fresh 
water,  with  easy  access  to  upland  environments,  and  near  the  historically 
recorded  fishing  site  of  Kaittsin,  would  have  allowed  systematic  exploitation 
of  a  number  of  these  floral  and  faunal  resource  zones.  The  occupants  may  have 
been  drawn  there  by  the  seasonal  abundance  of  salmon,  or  perhaps  the  pleasant 
aspect  of  the  site — the  river  with  its  sandy  beach,  the  nearby  springs,  the 
readily  accessible  riverine  resources.  The  nearby  rapids  could  certainly  have 
been  a  major  focus  of  activity  during  the  salmon  runs  In  the  spring  and  fall. 
And  The  shoreline  with  Its  springs  and  streams  would  have  attracted  wildlife, 
particularly  migratory  waterfowl  In  the  spring  and  tall  and  big  game  In  the 
winter  months. 

INVESTIGATIONS  AT  45-00-282 

Site  45-00-282  was  excavated  during  the  summer  1979  field  season,  and  was 
the  subject  of  a  combined  University  of  Washington  and  Western  Washington 
University  field  school  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Garland  F.  Grabert.  It  was 
selected  for  excavation  because  survey  and  testing  had  disclosed  a  large 
scatter  of  debris  over  90,000  m2  in  extent  and  two  meters  In  depth.  Further, 
the  general  site  area  had  Included  numerous  springs,  ephemeral  streams,  and 
large  rapids,  factors  that  would  seem  to  have  been  Ideal  for  prehistoric 
occupation  and  exploitation  of  a  variety  of  permanent  and  seasonal  resources. 
Testing  confirmed  the  potential  of  45-00-282;  three  separate  cultural 
components,  spanning  a  period  as  great  as  7,000  years,  were  Identified.  The 
site  was  thus  considered  significant  because  of  Its  great  size,  its  physical 
setting  favorable  for  occupation,  and  Its  Indicated  time  depth. 

The  designation  45-00-282  actually  encompasses  three  prior  site  numbers: 
45-00-188,  45-00-282,  and  45-00-1 87H.  45-00-282  was  chosen  to  designate  the 
site  because  testing  began  there  and  was  continued  upstream  until  general  site 
boundaries  were  established.  Three  separate  areas  were  designated  during 
excavation  (Figure  1-3).  They  were  defined  on  the  basis  of  relative 
concentrations  of  cultural  material,  and  do  not  correspond  to  prior  site 
Identifications.  Area  B  Includes  the  major  portion  of  the  site.  Area  A, 
encompassing  site  45-00-188,  was  near  the  beach.  Immediately  upstream  from 
historic  site  45-00-1 87H.  Area  C  was  inland,  near  the  boulder  terrace 
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Figure  1-3.  Topographic  map  showing  location  of  excavation  areas,  45-D0-282. 
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bordering  the  site  on  the  south. 

Excavation  began  19  June  1979*  and  continued  until  17  August  1979.  A 
systematic  sampling  design  was  employed  In  all  three  areas.  Eighteen  sampling 
units  were  placed  in  Area  A  (Figure  1-4),  17  units  In  Area  8,  and  five  In  Area 
C  (Figure  1-5).  A  surface  collection  was  also  made  on  the  beach,  an 
Intermittently  Inundated  area  Just  north  of  Area  A  (Figure  1-4).  All  1  x  1-m 
units  within  the  grid  coordinates  aefining  this  collection  were  examined. 
Collection  was  confined  to  artifacts  found  on  the  surface.  No  excavation  of 
soli  matrix  or  screening  was  done. 

Investigation  was  done  by  26  field  school  students  under  the  direction  of 
three  teaching  assistants  and  fhe  Instructor.  Excavation  was  dona  within 
either  1  x  2-m  or  2  x  2-m  grid  squares.  Matrix  was  removed  In  arbitrary  10  cm 
levels  keyed  to  unit  and  site  datums  and  screened  through  i/6  In  wire  mesh. 
Stratigraphic  profiles  were  created  for  units  whenever  these  were  deemed 
appropriate.  A  transit  and  alidade  were  used  to  record  unit  excavation  levels 
and  for  mapping  the  general  site  area. 

The  sheer  size  of  45-00-282  (over  40  hectares  )  d totaled  the  approach  to 
excavation.  The  paramount  sampling  concern  was  coverage  of  the  defined  area. 
The  number  of  sampling  units  was  limited  to  that  which  would  be  feasible  to 
dig,  given  time  requirements.  Percentage  of  site  area  sampled  was  not  fixed, 
since  anything  but  a  cursory  examination  was  Impossible.  The  strategy  was  to 
cover  the  area  adequately,  with  the  assumption  that  a  systematic  placement  of 
units  would  reveal  any  significant  patterning  In  the  artifact  assemblage. 
Another  assumption  made  was  that  patterning  In  the  archaeological  record  was 
not  consistent,  I.e.  coincident  with  the  systematic  placement  of  sampling 
units,  and  as  a  corollary,  that  cultural  features  would  be  of  sufficient  size 
to  be  penetrated  by  1  x  2-m  or  2  x  2-m  grid  units  laid  out  with  a  gap  of  not 
more  than  eight  meter?  between  them.  These  assumptions  are  even  more  crucial 
given  the  great  size  of  the  site,  which  precluded  excavating  outside  of  the 
original  sample  units.  At  best,  excavation  of  45-00-282  was  expected  to 
produce  a  good  characterization  of  the  nature  of  cultural  deposits. 

Identifying  variation  In  artifact  assemblages  and  site  function  over  time  and 
space.  It  was  meant  to  yield  a  good  sampling  of  vortical  deposits  In  the  site 
and  any  differences  In  the  structure  of  those  deposits  across  the  site  area. 

A  total  of  126  1  X  1-m  excavation  units  were  dug  and  another  1,120  1  x  1- 
m  units  were  surface  collected.  Excavation  units  removed  183  m5  of  cultural 
deposit,  and  contained  15,170  stone  artifacts,  eight  f Ire-modi  fled  rocks,  201 
bone  fragments,  and  seven  pieces  of  shell.  Surface  collected  units  produced 
1,394  stone  artifacts,  90  f Ire-modi  fled  rocks,  32  bona  fragments,  and  no 
pieces  of  shell.  Altogether  921  tools  were  Identified,  and  13,662  pieces  of 
debitage  were  sorted. 

REPORT  FORMAT 

The  following  chapters  survey  the  data  recovered  from  45-00-282.  Chapter 
2  discusses  the  site's  sedimentary  stratigraphy  and  the  assignment  of 
artifacts  to  defined  analytic  zones.  Chapter  3  Is  an  analysis  of  the 
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artifacts,  characterizing  technological,  functional  and  stylistic  aspects  of 
the  assemblage.  Chapter  4  describes  the  results  of  faunal  analysis.  Chapter 
5  describes  cultural  features  Identified  at  the  site.  Chapter  6  summarizes 
our  findings  and  discusses  both  the  chronology  of  site  occupjtlons  and  the 
nature  of  activities  documented  for  site  Inhabitants.  No  botanical  analysis 
was  done  for  45-00-282,  although  soil  samples  are  available  for  future 
analysis. 


2.  NATURAL  AM}  CULTURAL  STRATIGRAPHY 
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This  chapter  discusses  the  geologic  setting  of  site  45-00-282  with 
reference  to  local  geologic  history  snd  describes  the  sedimentary  history  of 
the  site  Itself  In  detail.  Strata  mapped  during  excavation  are  grouped  Into 
sitewlde  deposit Iona I  units,  which  provide  the  basis  fcr  determining  how 
deposition  occurred  and  for  correlating  cultural  materials  among  units. 

The  second  half  of  the  chapter  discusses  the  cultural  strata  cr  analytic  zones 
defined  within  this  framework. 

GEOLOGIC  SEHING 

Geologic  formations  In  the  vicinity  of  45-00-282  are  shown  In  Figure  2-1. 
On  either  side  of  45-00-282  are  oufcrops  of  granite  bedrock  (Mzg).  These  are 
part  of  the  exterior  Colville  bathol Ith,  the  main  body  of  which  lies  to  the 
north.  Not  shown  on  the  map  Is  the  later  Miocene  basalt  formation.  Part  of 
the  vast  basalt  flows  forming  the  entire  Columbia  Plateau,  this  formation 
locally  covers  250  sq  km  on  the  plateau  north  of  the  Columbia  River  Canyon. 

It  outcrops  also  on  the  southern  rim  of  the  canyon.  Indicating  a  greater 
original  extent.  The  basalt  lag  blocks  on  the  site  area.  If  Indeed  deposited 
by  advancing  Cordllleran  Ice,  may  be  derived  either  from  this  local  basalt 
formation,  or  from  a  source  further  away.  Alternatively,  the  large  pieces  of 
basalt  '"ay  not  be  erratics,  but  simply  remnants  of  the  local  basalt  formation 
lowere'  oy  gravity  as  the  deposit  was  eroded  from  tho  canyon.  This  mechanism, 
hypothesized  for  basalt  "havstacks**  on  upper  terraces  In  the  northern  end  of 
the  reservoir  (HIbbert  1984),  probably  Is  responsible  for  the  basalt 
"erractics"  at  45-00-282. 

Pleistocene  events  In  the  site  vicinity  Include  the  deposition  of 
proglaclal  gravels  (Qpg)  and  the  early  Nespeiem  silt  (Qne),  followed  by 
deposition  of  the  till  (Qt)  as  the  Ice  advanced  southward  across  the  canyon 
and  over  the  southern  rim  to  the  Watervllle  Plateau.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
canyon,  Nespelem  silt  (Qn)  overlies  the  till,  but  later  Pleistocene  deposits 
are  missing  on  the  south  side  of  t*>e  canyon.  The  exposure  of  bedrock  near  the 
river  level  on  the  south  side  Indicates  that  the  till  has  been  eroded  away. 

Since  the  Pleistocene,  the  river  has  been  Incising  Its  channel  Into  the 
glacial  age  deposits.  The  topography  of  the  south  side  of  the  canyon  suggests 
that  tho  river  migrated  as  far  south  as  the  1,400  ft  contour,  cutting  several 
small  terraces  as  it  moved  deeper  and  northward.  The  site  Itself  Is  located 
on  a  bench,  or  terrace,  sloping  gently  from  1,000  ft  down  to  the  bank  at  950 
ft.  Although  no  regional  formation  Is  mapped  for  this  terrace.  It  was 
presumably  cut  by  the  Columbia  River.  Deposits  of  the  Columbia  River  would  be 
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Figure  2-1.  Geologic  map  of  site  vicinity,  45-00-282. 
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expected  to  occur,  overlying  Pleistocene  deposits  such  as  tne  proglac'ai 
gravels  (Qpg)  which  outcrop  on  the  bank  of  the  terrace  to  the  east.  The  two 
granite  outcrops  at  each  end  of  the  terrace  would  have  affected  the  currents, 
and  thus  the  deposition.  In  the  site  area. 

At  this  time,  the  terrace  lies  along  a  two  mile  straight  reach  (RM  555- 
557)  of  the  Columbia  River.  The  rapids  across  from  Box  Canyon  are  undoubtedly 
caused  by  a  bedrock  obstruction  in  the  channel,  continuous  with  the  bedrock 
exposed  at  the  upstream  end  of  the  terrace.  The  rapids  may  have  been  a 
relatively  stable  feature  over  the  last  few  thousand  years. 

PROCS}URES 

The  locations  of  profiled  walls  at  Areas  A,  B,  and  C  are  shown  In  Figures 
2-2  and  2-3.  The  stratigraphy  crew  profiled  walls  In  17  units  In  Areas  A  and 
B  while  the  rield  school  students  profiled  all  of  the  units  In  Areas  C  and 
most  of  those  In  Area  B.  in  analyzing  and  describing  the  stratigraphic  units 
at  the  site,  the  stratigraphy  crew  profiles  were  given  more  weight  than  the 
student  profiles.  Consequently,  the  data  for  Areas  A  and  B  are  considered 
more  reliable.  Areas  8  and  C  are  grouped  In  Table  2-1,  which  summarizes  the 
depositlonal  history,  not  because  they  are  necessarily  similar,  but  because 
they  are  close  together  and  there  Is  little  data  available  for  Area  C. 
Representative  profiles  from  Areas  A  and  B  are  shown  In  Figures  2-4  and  2-5. 

DEPOSITIONAL  HISTORY 

The  oldest  deposit  encountered  In  excavation  at  the  site,  DU  I,  Is  a 
layer  of  rounded  river  cobbles  found  underlying  Stratum  400  In  74S174E.  On 
the  basis  of  comparison  with  other  sites  in  the  project  area,  these  are 
undoubtedly  part  of  a  more  extensive  river  channel  deposit. 

The  overlying  depositlonal  unit,  DU  II,  Is  the  product  of  alluvial  fan 
deposition.  Two  site  wide  strata,  400  and  300,  were  recognized,  as  well  as  a 
localized  ash  deposit.  Stratum  250,  which  has  been  identified  as  Mt.  St. 

Helens  tephra,  and  might  be  St.  Helens  S-set  tephra  (ca.  13,000  B.P.)  or  Mt. 
St.  Helens  Yn  tephra  (ca.  3400  B.P.)  (Davis  1984). 

Stratum  400  was  encountered  In  only  a  few  excavation  units,  as  most  units 
terminated  above  It.  Apart  from  the  river  cobbles.  Stratum  400  has  the 
coarsest  matrix  and  the  most  gravel  of  all  the  deposits  at  the  site.  The 
gravel  is  decomposing  granite,  and  Is  more  frequent  In  Area  B,  which  Is 
topographically  higher  and  further  Inland  than  Areas  A  and  C.  The 
distribution  of  The  gravel  Is  more  consistent  with  deposition  In  an  alluvial 
fan  from  bedrock  weathering  upslope  than  It  Is  with  bedrock  weathering  In 
situ. 

The  boundary  between  Stratum  400  and  the  overlying  Stratum  300  Is  clear, 
and  distinguished  primarily  by  higher  color  values  In  Stratum  300.  Particle 
size  and  gravel  content  decrease  more  gradually  In  Stratum  300,  Indicating 
that  this  Is  a  conformable  boundary.  The  sediments  of  this  deposit  vary  more 
than  those  of  The  other  deposits,  with  particle  size  decreasing  toward  the 
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Table  2-1.  Summary  of  depositlonal  units,  45-00-282 


Oaposi  tional 
Unit 

Sltealda 

Stratui 

Physical  Dascriptlon 

ITI 

ovsrbsnk 
and  aaollan 
dapoal  tion 

SO 

(Marbank  and 
aaollan  aadl- 
■anta  *1  th 
Uttamat  and 

B  horizon 

At  fina  sand,  aodaratsly  to  poorly  aortad, 
graylah  broan  t10YFS/21  alth  soaa  darkar 
coloriW  dark  graylah  broan  to  vary  dark 
graylah  broan  [10YR4/2-3/2],  hard  to  soft, 
boundary  clarr. 

B  and  C:  loaay  sand  to  sandy  loaa,  sand  la 
fins  to  aadluB,  poorly  to  aodaratsly  aall 
aortad,  broan  to  grayish  broan  (10YFS/3- 
5/2],  soft  to  hard,  boundary  clsar. 

1QQ 

ovarbank  and 
aaollan 
dapoalta 

At  sand  to  sandy  loan,  sand  fins, 
aodaratsly  to  aodaratsly  sail  sortsd,  light 
broanlsh  gray  to  grayish  broan  (10YRS/2- 
5/2),  soft,  boundary  gradual  to  clsar. 

B  and  Ct  as  abova  axcapt  Isas  sell  aortad, 
pals  broan  to  broan  (10Yn5/3-5/3). 

200 

ovarbank 

dapoalta 

At  sand  to  sandy  loan,  sand  asdlua  to  fina, 
aodaratsly  to  sail  aortad,  light  gray  and 
pals  broan  (10YR7/2-6/31  to  graylah  broan 
and  dark  broan  (10YR6/2  and  3/3),  soft, 
boundary  cl  sar. 

B  and  Ct  sand  to  loaay  san^  aartd  asdlua  to 
fins,  poorly  to  aodaratsly  aortad,  light 
gray  aid  pals  broan  to  broan  (10YR7/2,8/3- 
S/3),  soft,  boundary  graduaU 

II 

alluvial 

fan 

dapoal  ta 

2S0 

aacondary 

aah  dapoal  t 

At  clay  loan  alth  aoas  f*na  graval,  35X 
volcanic  astv  coapact  ahsn  dry,  soft  ahsn 
oat,  light  gray  (10YR7/2),  boundary  clsar, 
fotnd  only  In  83N200& 

300 

rina  alluvial 
fan  dapoalta 

At  varlabls  taxturaa  froa  sand  to  clay  loan 
but  prsdoal nsntly  fina  gralnsd,  aodaratsly 
aortad,  colors  ranga  froa  pals  broan 
(10YRe/3|  to  dark  graylah  broan  (1(rYR(/31, 
finar  aadlaants  ars  hard,  coaraar  asdiaants 
soft,  boundary  clsar,  aors  graval  than 

Stratja  200. 

B  and  Ct  sand  to  sandy  loaa,  sands  asdlua 
to  f1n«  poorly  tp  aodaratsly  sail  aortad, 
aids  color  ranges  alth  vary  pals  and  pals 
broan  (10YR7/3-6/3),  light  bray  (10YR//2} 
and  grayish  b>'osn  [10YtB/2)  doalnant,  looss 
to  soft,  clsar  boundary,  aora  graval  than 
Stratus  20a 

400 

coaraa  alluvial 
fan  dapoalta 

Allt  coarsa  to  flna-gralnad  sand  alth  aoaa 
dacoa posing  grsnita  graval,  poorly  to 
aodaratsly  sortai^  soft  to  hsrd^  broan  to 
dark  graylah  broan  (10YIB/3-4/2),  aora 
graval  than  Strstua  300, 

I 

Col  laibl  a 

Rivar 

gravala 

Bi  roundad  rivar  cobbl as  undsrlylng  Stratus 
400,  sncountarad  only  In  748174& 
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East  Wall  South  Wall 

83N  1986  82N  1986 


West  Wall 

82N  2006  83N  2006 


cm 

b.u.d. 


D6P03rriONAL  UNIT 
““  BOUNDARY 

-  STRATUM  BOUNDARY 

II  STRATUM  NUMB6R 


^  ROCK 


DU  II 


CHARCOAL  STAIN 
D6POSmONAL  UNIT  NUMBBR 


SnUTA  O^QRIPrKMS 

At  0«rfc  graylMi  broan  (lOYfl^S)  loany  flna  gralMd  mMl  Organic  aa^ 
raat%  ta1g%  graaaifc  Soft  oonatatanca.  Hodarataly  aortatk  Boundaryi 
abrupt*  aavy.  _ 

It  Sraylah  broan  (10V1S/1-8/2I  flna  gralnad  Mndy  loaa.  Hard  canal stanctk 
Nadarat.'ly  aortad  (Midi  altb  oontant).  Boundary i  abrupt,  navy. 

Ill  Dark  gray  lab  broan  (10YfM/3)  aandy  loaa.  Hard  cona1atanc«  Hodarataly 
aortal  Boundaryi  abrupt,  aavy  (but  dlaturbadl.  Thia  la  tba  A1 
horlxoiv 

nil  Broylsb  groan  (10Y(B/2)  flna  groined  aandy  looa.  Soft  canal atancoi 

Hodarataly  aortal  Cbntalna  poaalbla  faatura  Boiaidaryi  door,  aavy. 
TMa  la  tba  K  twrlxors 

XV t  Light  broanioh  gray  (10VnB/2)  aandy  looau  Soft  oonatatanca  Hodarata 
to  poorly  aortal  Occaolonal  flna  grauaU  Beioidaryi  Qaar  to 
graiial,  oaootb.  Thlo  1u  tba  A3  horlzoiL 

Vi  Graylab  broan  (1QYFB/2)  aandy  loaa  Soft  conatatnnea  Hodarataly  to 
poorly  aortal  Fairly  abundant  flna  graraU  Bouidaryt  clear,  aavy. 

VIi  Light  gray  110YR7/2)  clay  loaa  Fairly  coapact  but  aoft  oonatatanca 
nhan  dry.  Occaolonal  flna  gravaU  Hodarataly  aortal  Boioidaryi 
claar.  navy. 

VIIi  Pala  broan  (10YHB/3]  aandy  lean  to  loaay  aanl  Cbaraar  than  any  of  tba 
above  atrata  Soft  canal atonca  Occaolonal  fine  grwaU  Hodarataly 
aortad.  Boundaryi  taiknoan. 


Flgurs  2-4.  Profile  of  83N200E,  Area  A,  45-00*282. 
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West  Wall 


16N  tew 


North  Wall 


16N  14W 


DEPOSmONAL  UNtT 
BOUNDARY 


DU  It  DEPOSITIONAL  UNIT  NUMBER 


-  STRATUM  BOUNDARY  IV  STRATUM  NUMBER 


INDISTINCT  STRATUM 
BOUNDARY 


•O  ROCK 


STRATA  DSORIPriONS 

At  Bra«n  (10YRS/31  iMay  landi  Organic  Uttar  aat-  rootai  graaaak 
Boundary:  atrupt.  aaay. 

It  Broun  (10YR6/3)  loaay  aand  Modarataly  tor  tad  Soft  oondatancak 
Slightly  harder  and  darker  In  color  than  Laval  II.  Thia  la  tha  A 
Horizon  Boundary:  gradual,  navy. 

II:  Broun  (10YRS/3I  loaay  aand  Cbntalna  aoua  eoaraa  aand.  but  la 

pradoninantly  fina  aand  Souanhat  acre  friabla  In  tha  up^r  half  of 
4ia  level.  Sana  aa  Laval  I  but  lighter  In  color. 

Ill:  Yalloalah  bronn  (10YHB/4j  loaoy  aand  Mol  at.  allghtly  harder  than 
Laval  lit  nora  coapact,  different  In  color,  and  aouauhat  coaraar 
gralnad.  Boundary:  claar  to  gradual t  navy. 

IIIA:  Broun  to  dark  bronn  (10YM/3  nhan  net)  loaay  sand  Sana  as  Laval  lilt 
but  darkar  In  colort  allghtly  finer  grained  and  aora  coapact. 
Boundary:  claar,  navy. 

IV:  Bronn  (10YIC/3)  fina  and  nadlua  aand  Single  grain  to  fine  blocky 

atructur^  Modarataly  sorted  Vary  mmX,  Lighter  In  color  than  Laval 
III.  Botatdsryt  gradual.  Irregular. 

hi  At  Broun  (10YF8/3  to  */3  nhan  asti  aand  Slallar  tc  Laval  IV  but  darker 
In  color  and  aonanhat  finer  grained.  Boundary:  unknenn. 


Figure  2-5 


Profile  of  16N6W,  Area  B,  45-00-282 
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river.  Stratum  300  appears  to  be  a  continuation,  at  a  diminished  energy 
level,  of  the  alluvial  processes  at  work  In  Stratum  400.  It  Is  also  possible 
that  there  Is  some  some  overbank  contribution,  especially  close  to  the  rivsr. 
The  great  variability  In  color  In  this  stratum  Is  due  to  variation  In  both 
texture  and  moistness  of  the  sediments. 

During  laboratory  analysis.  Stratum  VI  from  83N200E  (Figure  2-4)  was 
found  to  contain  35^  volcanic  ash  identified  as  Mt.  St.  Helens  tephra  by  Davis 
(1984).  On  the  basis  of  other  characteristics,  the  stratum  In  which  the  ash 
occurred  Is  part  of  s I tew Ide  Stratum  300,  but  because  of  Its  unique  content  It 
was  labelled  Stratum  250.  Although  Stratum  300  in  the  adjacent  units  has  a 
similar  matrix,  ash  was  not  noted.  The  isolated  horizontal  occurrence  of  the 
ash  indicates  that  It  is  a  secondary  deposit.  It  therefore  provides  only  a 
maximum  date  for  the  age  of  Stratum  300. 

Above  The  alluvial  fan  deposits  are  a  series  of  overbank  deposits,  DU 
III.  Three  sitewlde  strata,  200,  100,  and  50,  were  recognized. 

Stratum  200,  Inferred  to  be  overbank  deposition.  Is  a  more  massive 
deposit  with  more  uniform  characteristics  sitewlde  than  Stratum  300.  In  Area 
A,  Stratum  200  Is  coarser,  sandier,  better  sorted,  and  looser  than  the 
underlying  units,  although  similar  In  color,  while  In  Area  6,  Stratum  200  Is 
finer,  toamler,  harder,  and  more  poorly  sorted  than  the  underlying  unit. 

These  contrasts  Indicate  a  change  In  the  direction  of  deposition,  which  would 
be  the  case  if  overbank  deposition  was  more  prevalent  than  alluvial  fan 
deposition.  Despite  the  greater  uniformity  In  texture,  a  wide  range  of  colors 
were  recorded  for  this  stratum.  This  Is  due  primarily  to  variations  In  the 
moisture  of  the  sediments. 

The  sediments  of  Stratum  100  are  yet  more  uniform,  markedly  finer, 
somewhat  loamler,  and  somewhat  more  poorly  sorted  than  Stratum  200.  The 
textural  differences  may  Indicate  a  fining  upwards  In  the  overbank  sequence, 
or  an  Increase  In  aeollan  contribution.  In  either  case,  the  gradual  boundary 
Indicates  that  Stratum  100  overlies  Stratum  200  conformably.  The  colors  of 
the  sediments  In  Area  A  are  the  same  in  value,  but  consistently  grayer  than 
those  In  Areas  B  and  C,  Indicating  a  more  reducing  environment  at  Area  A.  It 
Is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  observed  physical  difference  Is  more  a 
function  of  soli  development  than  a  change  In  depositlonal  regime.  While  soil 
formation  Is  a  postdeposit Iona I  process.  It  Is  generally  uniform  relative  to 
the  topography,  and  may  develop  along  textural  lines.  In  the  absence  of  a 
distinct  boundary  between  Stratum  100  and  200,  this  soli  horizon  is  probably 
an  adequate  time  marker. 

Stratum  50  is  coarser,  loamler,  and  more  poorly  sorted  than  Stratum  100. 
The  litter  mat  and  underlying  B  horizon  are  contained  In  this  depositlonal 
unit.  The  sediments  have  been  affected  by  soil  forming  processes  and  are  dark 
grayish  brown  and  darker  colors.  It  Is  possible  that  the  upper  15-25  cm  of 
this  unit  are  a  plow  zone  but  this  was  not  corroborated  by  local  Informants. 
Although  there  are  textural  distinctions  between  Strata  100  and  200,  the 
boundary  between  them,  general ly  found  at  75-100  cm  below  the  surface.  Is 
gradual  and  recognized  largely  by  color  differences. 
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In  summary,  DU  I  represents  the  passage  of  the  Columbia  River  channel 
across  the  bench.  After  the  river  withdrew,  an  alluvial  fan  began  to  aggrade, 
protected  from  fluvial  erosion  by  the  granite  outcrop  at  the  upstream  end  of 
the  bench.  DU  II  was  the  result.  The  fan  aggradation  rate  diminished,  and 
came  Into  equilibrium  with  the  local  base  level,  and  overbank  deposition 
became  dominant  (Stratum  200).  As  the  elevation  of  the  overbank  deposits 
relative  to  the  river  channel  Increased,  the  rate  of  deposition  slowed,  and 
asollan  deposition  made  a  greater  contribution  (Stratum  100).  The  relative 
stability  of  the  surface  In  Stratum  100  and  50  allowed  soil  development  to 
begin. 


ANALYTIC  ZONES 


The  tour  sitewlde  stratigraphic  units  containing  separate  peaks  of 
cultural  material  were  defined  as  cultural  analytic  zones.  Table  2-2 
summarizes  the  stratigraphic  definitions  and  cultural  contents  of  each  zone. 
Due  to  a  lack  of  charcoal  or  other  datable  organic  material,  no  radiocarbon 
dates  were  obtained  for  any  of  the  deposits.  A  lack  of  patterning  In  artifact 
distribution,  a  lack  of  bounded  cultural  features,  and  a  lack  of  lighter 
materials  such  as  charcoal,  bone,  and  shell  suggests  that  they  may  be 
secondary  or  deflated  deposits.  However,  the  small  assemblage  of  projectile 
point  tvpes  (see  stylistic  analysis)  Indicates  that  there  are  discernible 
differences  In  the  temporal  distribution  of  the  cultural  deposits,  and  justify 
division  of  These  strata  Into  four  analytic  zones.  Each  zone  is  discussed 
I nd Ividual ly  below. 

ZONE  4 


The  cultural  materials  from  DU  11  (Strata  250,  300,  400)  have  been 
assigned  to  Zone  4.  This  is  the  smallest  of  all  four  assemblages,  although  it 
has  the  second  largest  excavated  volume.  The  cultural  assemblage  Includes 
llthic  and  bone  scatters.  No  FMR  (fire  modified  rock)  or  shell  was  recovered. 
Although  cultural  features  were  recorded,  they  are  all  unstructured  features 
Identified  on  the  basis  of  content  alone  and  defined  within  arbitrary  unit 
levels  within  2  x  2-m  excavation  units.  The  Zone  4  materials  occur  with  the 
redeposIted  Mt.  St.  Helens  ash  deposit  (Stratum  250).  Stylistic  evidence 
Indicates  this  zone  dates  before  6000  B.P.,  which  Implies  that  the  ash  must  be 
the  S-set  tephra  (ca.  13,000  B.P.).  Zone  4  was  excavated  In  al  I  but  a  tew 
units  In  Areas  B  and  C.  These  were  terminated  above  DU  I. 


ZONE  3 

Stratum  200  (DU  III),  containing  the  largest  cultural  assemblage  of  the 
four  depositlonal  units.  Is  defined  as  cultural  Analytic  Zone  3.  Like  the 
other  zones,  the  assemblage  Is  dominated  by  llthics  and  only  a  very  small 
percentage  bone,  shell,  FMR  and  miscellaneous  items.  The  feature  assemblage  Is 
the  largest  of  all  the  zones.  Although  features  were  recorded,  they  are  all 


'i 

unstructured  and  defined  on  the  basis  of  content  alone.  Cultural  materials  In 

j 

this  zone  may  be  less  disturbed  or  reworked  than  those  In  Zone  4  because  of 

the  dominance  of  overbank  deposition.  This  zone  was  excavated  In  all  units.  *5 

V* 

ZONE  2  •' 


Zone  2  corresponds  to  Stratum  100  (DU  111).  This  zone  has  a  larger  and 
more  diverse  assemblage  than  that  of  Zone  1,  even  though  It  represents  a 
slightly  smaller  excavated  volume.  The  assemblage  is  dominated  by  llthics, 
but  also  includes  FMR,  bone,  shell  and  cultural  features.  The  features 
recorded  were  all  unstructured  and  defined  by  content  alone.  The  sediments 
are  overbank  and  aeollan  deposits  resulting  from  processes  which  should  not 
have  alsturbed  the  cultural  materials.  This  zone  was  excavated  in  all  units. 

ZONE  1 

Zone  1  Includes  the  cultural  materials  recovered  from  Stratum  50  (DU 
III).  The  assemblage  consists  largely  of  llthics,  with  but  a  few  bones.  No 
features,  shell  or  FMR  were  recovered.  This  zone  was  excavated  in  all  units. 

A  plow  zone  has  reworked  the  upper  20-30  cm  of  deposit. 

THE  BEACH  CULLECTION  (ZONE  25) 

The  surface  on  which  the  beach  lag  collection  occurred  was  labeled  Zone 
25.  It  Is  an  eroslonal  beach  surface  cross-cutting  several  of  the  deposits  at 
the  site.  Although  not  comparable  to  the  other  zones  in  duration  and 
formation  processes,  the  zone  yielded  a  large  assemblage  containing  valuable 
information  on  artifact  types  and  morphology. 
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Artifacts  recovered  from  site  45-00-282  have  been  subjected  to  three 
separate  analyses.  Technological  analysis  describes  elements  of  prehistoric 
tool  manufacture,  detailing  processes  of  lithic  reduction.  Functional 
analysis  describes  attributes  of  wear  on  tools  and  develops  Inferences 
concerning  the  use  of  tools  at  the  site.  Styl Istlc  analysis  describes 
morphological  elements  that  have  demonstrated  temporal  and  regional 
significance  and  compares  recovered  artifacts  with  types  defined  outside  of 
the  project  area. 

Stone  artifacts  are  treated  In  the  most  detail,  with  other  materials 
entering  the  classification  only  when  specified  attributes  are  applicable. 
Analyses  were  Intentionally  biased  towards  llthics  with  the  assumption  that 
these  artifact  classes  would  be  of  the  most  value  In  comparisons  with  other 
researchers'  work  and  In  developing  reconstructions  of  site  activities. 
Artifacts  of  bone,  shell,  and  other  non-llthic  materials,  though  Included  In 
the  classifications  wherever  appropriate,  are  only  described  In  detail 
selectively. 

All  artifact  analyses  take  the  form  of  paradigmatic  classifications  as 
defined  by  Dunne  11  (1971,  1979).  In  +hls  system,  dimensions  are  selected 
which  can  describe  morphological  variation  In  the  collection.  These 
dimensions  may  correspond  to  defined  stages  of  tool  manufacture,  be 
characteristic  of  specific  tool  uses,  or  be  Indicative  of  limited  periods  of 
time  depending  on  the  purpose  of  the  classification.  Dimensions  are  divided 
Into  sets  of  attributes.  In  analysis  each  artifact  Is  Identified  by  a  single 
artrlbute  from  each  dimension.  By  cross-tabulating  the  dimensions,  sets  of 
comparable  but  mutually  exclusive  classes  are  formed.  From  study  of  these 
classes.  Inferences  may  be  drawn  concerning  the  nature  of  tool  manufacture, 
use,  and  distribution  In  time  and  space. 

However,  classif Icatory  dimensions  and  constituent  attributes  are  not 
always  truly  exhaustive  In  practice  and  must  be  viewed  as  gross  analytic 
categories  designed  to  signal  obvious  morphological  variation.  Whenever 
possible,  our  defined  attributes  approximate  characteristics  Identified  in 
prior  research  as  Important  technological,  functional,  or  stylistic 
Indicators.  Further,  It  wJI  be  apparent  that  analytic  levels  within  the 
paradigmatic  classifications  often  preclude  direct  comparison  with  more 
traditional  typological  approaches.  For  example.  In  several  Instances  these 
analyses  will  focus  on  the  tool,  and  not  on  the  artifacts,  because  an  artifact 
may  have  more  than  one  tool  or  use.  These  classes  are  then  only  related  to 
more  standard  classifications  by  cross-correlation  with  more  traditional 
artifact  designations  (e.g.,  biface,  drill,  or  chopper).  Discussion, 
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therefore,  Involves  analysis  both  at  the  level  of  the  tool  and  of  the 
artifact.  This  distinction  will  be  used  throughout. 

In  the  following  subsections  we  present  the  descriptive  d^jta  from 
technological,  functional,  and  stylistic  analysis.  Most  data  are  summarized 
in  tables  with  text  largely  reserved  for  discussion  and  interpretation  of 
major  points.  Brief  explanations  of  dimensions  and  attributes  used  In  each 
analysis  are  pre=.:nted  at  the  beginning  of  each  subsection.  Introductory 
tables  list  the  attributes  corresponding  to  each  classif icatory  dimension. 

All  data  tables  are  confined  to  the  appendix.  Only  interpretive  illustrations 
are  Included  within  the  text  proper. 

Artifact  analyses  will  be  presented  with  reference  to  the  five  analytic 
zones  outlined  In  Chapter  2.  All  four  excavated  zones  correspond  to  tne 
Kartar  Phase  (ca.  7000-4000  B.P.)  defined  for  the  Rufus  Woods  Lake  project 
area.  The  beach  collection  (Zone  25),  represents  an  eroded  remnant  surfa'-e, 
with  diagnostic  projectile  point  types  that  indicate  a  temporal  range 
comparable  to  that  documented  for  the  four  excavated  zones.  We  Include  the 
beach  collection  in  all  the  following  descriptive  tables  since  It  Is  of 
comparable  age,  and  can  be  used  to  assess  the  validity  of  patterns  observed  In 
the  other  four  zonal  assemblages.  Because  the  site  had  neither  activity 
surfaces  nor  bounded  cultural  features,  the  artifact  assemblages  within  the 
zones  cannot  be  divided  further;  consequently,  the  zones  must  serve  as  our 
finest  units  of  analysis.  Discussion  of  artifacts  in  association  with  the 
arbitrarily  defined  unit  level  features  Is  reserved  for  Chapter  5.  This 
chapter  will  also  treat  the  spatial  patterning  In  the  artifact  classes. 

TECHNOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS 

Prior  researchers  have  described  general  manufacturing  sequences  In  the 
production  of  stone  tools,  and  have  thereby  Identified  specific  morphological 
elements  associated  with  certain  methods  of  production  anc  particular  steps  In 
the  reductive  sequence  (e.g.,  Crabtree  1972,  1967a, b;  Flenniken  and  Garrison 
1975;  Muto  1971,  1976;  Smith  and  Goodyear  1976;  Speth  1972;  Stafford  1977; 
Swanson  1975). 

While  the  process  of  lithic  reduction  may  vary  greatly  even  within 
defined  Industries,  an  idealized  trajectory  of  reduction,  with  certain 
fundamental  steps,  can  be  constructed.  First,  the  knapper  selects  a  nodule 
which  will  serve  as  a  core  for  the  production  of  flakes  of  suitable  size  and 
shape.  Tl.e  first  flakes  removed  exhibit  the  weathered  surface  of  the  stene. 
Later  flakes  show  little  or  no  weathered  surface,  and  may  have  flake  scars 
from  the  Initial  flaking.  All  of  these  flakes  may  be  removed  with  a  hard 
hammer  of  stone,  and  this  creates  distinctive  large  flakes  with  pronounced 
bulbs  of  percussion,  strong  stress  lines,  and  crushed  striking  platforms. 

Once  flakes  are  of  a  suitable  size,  the  knapper  modifies  them  further  with  a 
soft  hammer  of  antler  or  wood,  producing  smaller  flakes  with  less  pronounced 
bulbs  of  percussion,  finer  stress  lines,  and  little  or  no  crushing  of  the 
striking  platforms.  Later,  after  the  artifact  has  been  roughed  out  to  the 
desired  shape,  the  knapper  may  remove  still  smaller  flakes  with  an  antler  tine 
to  sharpen,  finely  shape,  and  maintain  working  edges  on  the  tool. 
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This  Is,  of  course,  an  extreme  simplification.  Not  only  are  there 
Innumerable  variations  in  the  sequence  of  steps  and  tools  used,  there  are  also 
several  related  processes  with  distinctive  steps  and  products.  The  above 
descripSion  characterizes  a  flake  tool  technology,  wherein  hammers  of 
different  materials  are  used  to  detach  thin,  lamellar  flakes  by  direct 
percussion.  There  Is  a  related  blade  Industry,  where  hammers  or  punches  are 
used  to  create  long,  narrow  flakes  with  prismatic  cross  sections.  This 
technique  requires  a  more  prepareu  core,  and  may  Involve  indirect  as  well  as 
direct  percussion  (cf.,  Leonhardy  and  Muto  1972;  Muto  1976).  In  turn,  these 
Industries  may  be  contrasted  with  a  microblade  Industry  which  cal  Is  for  the 
creation  of  small,  carefully  prepared  wedge-shaped  cores  and  use  of  fine 
fabricators  for  detachment  of  thin,  parallel-sided  fi.ikes.  The  small,  thin 
blades  have  one  or  more  arrises  on  the  dorsal  surface,  and  are  themselves 
finished  tool  forms  requiring  no  further  modification  (cf.,  Sanger  1968, 

1970).  While  clearly  dlsdnct,  these  three  Industries  need  not  have  been 
Independent,  as  one  could  easily  complement  the  others  as  part  of  a  more 
comprehensive  Industry.  That  this  Is  in  fact  the  case  is  suggested  by  the 
presence  of  flake  and  blade  industries  in  early  as''4mblagas  on  the  Columbia 
Plateau  (Leonhardy  and  Rice  1970;  Leo.ihardy  et  al.  1971;  Munsel  1  1968;  Muto 
1976). 

Artifact  types  are  the  most  obvious  practical  indicators  of  llthic 
Industries  (e.g.,  cores,  blades  and  fMkes,  and  tools  made  from  blades  or 
flakes).  Core  configuration  Is  distinctive;  flakes,  blades,  and  microblades 
are  also  readily  distinguished.  Tools  often  evidence  attributes  of  origin 
like  arris  remnants  or  striking  platforms.  Other  characteristics,  though 
quite  recognizable,  are  less  certain  diagnostic  Indicators,  and  often  blend 
Into  the  general  signposts  of  llthic  reduction  outlined  above  (e.g.,  detritus, 
flake  size,  presence  or  absence  of  cortex,  etc.). 

In  technological  analysis,  w?  record  attributes  indicative  of  these  steps 
In  stone  tool  manufacture,  and  characteristic  of  these  varied  reduction 
techniques. 

Technological  as.alysis  makes  u^e  of  sever  dimensions;  OBJECT  TYPE, 
MATERIAL,  CONDITION,  DORSAL  TOPOTCAPHY,  TREATMENT,  K'ND  OF  MANUFACTURE,  and 
MANUFACTURE  DISPOSITION.  Thess  describe  the  kind  and  condition  of  artifacts 
and  the  marerials  from  w'  Ich  they  are  made.  Descriptive  attributes  of  WEIGHT, 
LENGTH,  WIDTH,  and  THICKNESS  ase  also  measured,  and  supplemenx  the 
classif Icatory  dlmet-ions.  Table  3-1  lists  these  dimensions  and  attributes. 

Technological  analysis  at  45-00-282  utilized  an  abbreviated  form  termed 
LITHAN-X,  which  applied  standard  analytic  procedures  only  to  the  NW  quadrant 
of  any  excavated  unit.  Other  quadrants  within  the  unit  received  only  partial 
analysis.  Artifacts  In  the  NW  quadrant  were  Identified  ac<;ordIng  to  all  five 
dimensions.  Artifacts  recovered  elsewhere  in  the  square  were  only  Identified 
according  to  MATERIAL  TYPE  and  OBJECT  TYPE.  Exceptions  are  field-catalogued 
objects  and  flakes  smaller  than  1/4  In.  These  wore  subjected  to  standard 
analysis.  Irrespective  of  provenience.  This  means  that  counts  of  material 
types  and  object  types  will  be  higher  than  those  tabulated  for  condition, 
dorsal  topography  and  treatment.  Worn  and  manufactured  objects  and  flakes 
smaller  than  1/4  In  are  subjected  to  full  analysis,  and  Included  In  the  above 


Table  3-t.  Technological  dimensions,  45-00-282. 


01NB6ICM  It  CBJECr  TYPE 

oixaeioNV:  ireathbit 

Cancholdal  flaka 

Daflnltaly  burned 

Qiiaik 

Dehydratad  (heat  traabeant) 

Cora 

Linaar  flafca 

ATTRIBUTE  ll  WEffiHT 

Uraadiflad 

Tabular  flaka 

Racordad  aalght  In  graa 

Pomad  objact 

Waattiarad 

ATTRIBUTE  III  LSBRI 

Indatanit  nata 

Plakaai  langth  la  aaaaurad 

OIMENSICN  III  RM  HATBtlA.* 

babiaan  tha  point  of  la  pact  and  tha 

dlatal  and  along  tha  bulbar  rxia 

Jaapar 

Oialcadony 

Qthart  langth  la  takan  aa  tha 

Mtrlflad  Wocd 

longaat  dlaanalon 

Obaldlan 

Opal 

ATTRIBUTE  IIIi  WlOm 

Ouartzlta 

Fina-gralnad  quartzita 

Plakaai  aldth  la  aaaaurad  at  tha 

Baaalt 

■Idaat  point  porpondlcular  to  tha 

Rna-gralnad  baaalt 

bulbar  axla 

Slllelzad  audatana 

ArgUlita 

Othari  aldth  la  takan  aa  tha 

Granita 

■axiaua  aaaauraaant  along  an  axla 

SI 1  tat ona/audat ana 

parpandicular  to  tha  axla  of  langth 

Bena/antlar 

Ocbar 

ATTRBUTE  Wi  TRiaWBS 

OIMNSIOH  nil  CtNOniGN 

Plakaai  thicknaaa  la  takan  at  tha 

thickaat  point  on  tha  obJact, 

Csaplata 

axeluding  tha  bulb  of  parcuaalon  and 

Proxiaal  fraipiant 

tha  atrlking  platfora 

Praxiaal  flaka 

Laaa  than  1/4  Incb 

Othari  thicleiaaa  la  takan  aa  tha 

Brokan 

aaaauraaant  porpondlcular  to  tha 

Indataralnata 

aldth  aaaauraaant  along  an  axla 

parpandicular  to  tha  axla  of  langth 

0IMB6ICM  Tti  DORSAL  TUPCBRARIY 

Nona 

Partial  cortax 

Coaplata  eortax 

Indatanilnata/not  appHcabla 

Only  OioM  ran  ■atari ala  raoordad  froa  Uia  alta  ara  Uatad 
harai  a  cnplata  Hat  la  •rallabla  In  tha  Prqjacfa  Raaaarcti 
Daaign  (Caapball  1984dl. 
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categories. 

We  will  first  examine  the  range  of  material  types  recovered,  and  then  the 
types  of  objects  present.  By  examining  such  technological  dimensions  as 
material,  object  type,  type  of  manufacture,  treatment,  dorsal  topography,  and 
flake  size,  we  will  make  Inferences  about  the  nature  of  lithic  reduction  at 
the  site.  These  are  admittedly  crude  indicators,  but  they  should  provide  the 
data  necessary  to  describe  the  sorts  of  stone  tool  production  present  at  the 
site.  When  analyzed  by  distribution  over  analytic  zones  and  in  cultural 
features,  these  diagnostics  will  also  allow  us  to  make  inferences  about 
changes  over  time  and  the  use  of  space  In  any  defined  period. 

MATERIAL  TYPES 

Ninety- five  percent  of  the  worked  stone  recovered  from  site  45-00-282  was 
either  jasper  (57$)  or  chalcedony  (38$)  (Table  3-2).  No  other  material  type 
exceeds  2$  of  any  zonal  assemblage  nor  1$  of  the  total  assemblage. 

Distribution  across  zones  Is  very  even,  except  for  a  dramatic  Increase  In 
jasper  In  Zone  25,  the  beach  collection.  This  zone  also  produced  sllgh+ly 
higher  quantities  of  quartzite,  fine-grained  quartzite  and  basalt,  and 
markedly  lower  quant I es  of  chalcedony  than  found  In  the  excavated  zones. 

Non-llthic  materials  were  rare  av  this  site  (Table  3-3),  consisting 
solely  of  ocher,  three  glass  fragments,  and  two  poorly  preserved  bone/ant I er 
tool  fragments.  Again,  none  of  these  exceeded  2$  of  any  zonal  assemblage  and 
only  ocher  tallied  1$  or  above. 

Table  3-3.  (k)unt  of  non-llthic  material  by  zone,  45-00-282. 


Zona 

Total 

w 

D 

El 

D 

EM 

Ochar 

24 

35 

78 

38 

1 

174 

Qoluin  X 

01 

01 

01 

02 

• 

Glasa 

1 

1 

1 

• 

3 

OBlirnn  X 

— 

- 

• 

- 

• 

Bona/AnUar 

• 

2 

2 

Ooliafl  X 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

TOTAL 

25 

38 

79 

38 

3 

179 

OBJEa  TYPES 

Jasper  and  chalcedony  conchoidai  flakes  are  easily  the  most  common  object 
type  In  the  collection,  comprising  88$  of  the  artifacts  recovered  (jasper, 

52$;  chalcedony,  36$)  (Table  3-4).  Other  object  types  occur  In  the  following 
order  of  descending  frequency:  chunks,  of  ail  material  types  (5$),  conchoidai 
flakes  of  other  than  jasper  and  chalcedony  (3$),  formed  objects  (2$), 
microblades  (1$),  cores  (.3$)  and  unmodified  objects  (.2$).  Jasper  and 
chalcedony  are  the  most  frequent  minerals  for  all  object  types  except  the 
unmodified  category,  which  Includes  hammerstones  and  pestles.  Chalcedony  Is 
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0.8 

0.0 

0.8 

0  3 

4 

1 

1 

9 

0  0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

8  3 

8 

3 

0 

20 

2  0.3 

0.3 

0.9 

0.0 

1  0 

4 

0 

22 

27 

1  0.0 

0.2 

0.0 

1.8 

0  9 

1 

1 

17 

24 

0  0.5 

0.1 

0.3 

1.2 

2  12 

17 

3 

27 

81 

3  1.2 

1.0 

0.9 

2.0 

5  9 

9 

2 

2 

18 

7  0.9 

0.3 

0.8 

0.1 

9  0 

2 

0 

2 

4 

9  0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

0.1 

S  5 

11 

3 

4 

21 

I  0.9 

9  0 

9  0.0 

9  0 

9  0.0 

0.8 

3 

0.2 

0 

0.0 

0.9 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0.3 

7 

0.9 

1 

0.1 

10 

1 

3  3 

1 

0 

8 

14 

]  0.3 

0.1 

0.0 

0.8 

1.029 

1,718 

348 

1,388 

5,193 
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more  prevalent  than  Jasper  In  the  microblades  (chalcedony  69f;  Jasper  31<)  and 
equals  Jasper  In  the  cores  (chalcedony  44$;  Jasper  44$).  Jasper  Is  the  more 
common  In  concholdal  flakes,  chunks  and  formed  objects. 

Table  ?-4.  Material  by  object  typo  by  zone,  45-00-282. 


imtarlal  by 
ohlaet  typa 

Zona 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

25 

CbMliaiaal  riabi 

Jaapar 

321 

478 

768 

151 

844 

2,680 

Chaicadany 

2S8 

464 

798 

159 

138 

1,838 

Baaalt 

7 

13 

19 

5 

a 

52 

auarttita 

1 

S 

S 

1 

15 

27 

Argil  llta 

s 

5 

11 

3 

1 

25 

Patnriad  aood 

3 

2 

13 

0 

5 

23 

Obaldlan 

- 

3 

4 

1 

-* 

a 

Opal 

a 

2 

B 

2 

- 

16 

SUlGl2«Cl 

mvOmtom 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

Mlcroblida 

Jaapar 

4 

3 

4 

2 

4 

17 

Oialoadony 

8 

3 

IB 

8 

3 

38 

1  Oiimk 

Jaapar 

1« 

31 

43 

10 

83 

183 

Chaieadony 

18 

8 

11 

4 

7 

45 

Baaalt 

• 

• 

2 

• 

• 

2 

Quartxita 

- 

- 

• 

• 

4 

4 

Argi 1 1 1  ta 

- 

• 

• 

• 

1 

1 

nitrlflad  aaod 

- 

- 

• 

• 

1 

1 

Obaldlan 

- 

• 

• 

- 

1 

1 

Opal 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Cbra 

Jaapar 

• 

1 

1 

1 

4 

7 

Qiaicadany 

Baaalt 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

7 

- 

— 

1 

- 

- 

1 

ArgllUta 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

FadCaGd  oU  act 

Jaapar 

8 

3 

5 

1 

87 

B4 

Qiaload'ny 

1 

7 

- 

1 

7 

18 

Baaalt 

1 

2 

- 

- 

11 

14 

Quartxita 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

ArgllUta 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

Aitrlflad  wood 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Opal 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

Slllcixad 

1  Buditcna 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Urmodin.xi 

Jaapar 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Baaalt 

- 

- 

• 

• 

8 

8 

Quartxita 

- 

• 

- 

1 

1 

Gram  tic 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

4 

TOTAL 

887  1 

024  1 

,713 

349  1,329 

5,082 

Zonal  distributions  of  object  types  are  remarkably  regular,  with  the 
percentage  of  object  types  very  uniform  across  the  four  excavated  zones  and 
the  Zone  25  beach  collection.  The  only  exception  Is  the  formed  object 
category;  In  Zone  25  formed  objects  make  up  7$  of  the  total  assemblage;  In  the 
other  zones,  this  category  makes  up  less  than  1.5$  of  the  zonal  assemblage. 
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MANUFACTURE 


Chipping  accxjunts  for  99It  of  th*  manufactur*  observed  for  objects  In  the 
collection  (Table  3-5).  However,  only  4^  of  the  total  number  of  objects 
recovered  show  any  manufacture  beyond  Initial  detachment  from  a  core  or  blank 
or  resharpe'ied  tool.  Chipped  objects  constitute  no  more  than  3$  of  the 
objects  In  any  zonal  assemblage,  with  the  exception  of  Zona  25,  where  the 
10.21  tally  reflects  the  higher  number  of  formed  objects  recovered. 

Table  3-5.  Type  of  manufacture  by  zone,  45-00-282*. 


Typ<* 

Zona 

Total 

1 

2 

a 

4 

25 

Nona 

871 

1,008 

1,888 

344 

1,227 

4,848 

Col  lain  S 

97.1 

98.1 

88.0 

88.8 

88.7 

Chipping 

20 

20 

18 

5 

138 

202 

Colian  S 

2.9 

1.9 

1.0 

1.4 

10.2 

Indataml  r«t« 

* 

2 

2 

Oolian  S 

• 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

TOTAL 

891 

1.028 

1,718 

348 

1,388 

9,158 

^<1/4  In  riakat  and  non-llttiicw  dwlttad. 


Heat  treatment  prior  to  manufacture  appears  to  have  been  common,  with  4- 
7$  of  each  zonal  asseivblage  listed  as  burned  or  dehydrated  (Table  3-6). 

Jasper  and  chaldedony  frequently  exhibit  burning  (Jasper  751^;  chalcedony  25%) 
(Table  3-7).  Two  examples  of  opal  and  fine-grained  basalt  are  also  listed  as 
burned.  AM  four  specimens  listed  as  dehydrated  are  opal;  however,  this  Is 
probably  the  result  of  natural  dehydration  since  opal  tends  to  dehydrate  when 
exposed . 


Table  3-6.  Count  of  treatment  by  zone,  45-00~282* . 


TraatMflt 

Zona 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

25 

Nona 

848 

978 

1,843 

323 

1,314 

4,804 

Colian  : 

93.8 

94.8 

96.7 

82.8 

88.1 

Burnad 

40 

S3 

72 

29 

94 

249 

Colian  t 

8.8 

9.2 

4.2 

7.4 

3.8 

Dahydratad 

3 

- 

1 

- 

... 

4 

Colian  S 

0.4 

0.1 

— 

- 

TOTAL 

691 

1,029 

1,718 

348 

1,388 

9,153 

^<1/4  4n  riakca  and  noir-l<0i1ca  dalatad. 
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'*<1/4  Ik  riitM  MatML 

Primary  raducflon  of  all  material  types  occurred  on  the  site,  with  4-8$ 
of  all  object  types  recovered  per  zone  having  either  partial  or  complete 
cortex  (Table  3-8).  Of  the  stones  with  cortex,  62^}  are  Jasper  and  17.6$  are 
chalcedony  (Table  3*9).  The  remainder  are  primarily  locally  available 
quartzite  and  basalt.  The  majority  of  object  types  with  cortex  are 
cryptocrystai I ine  concholdai  flakes  (75$)  (Table  3*10).  Oyptocrystal I Ine 
chunks  comprise  3.7}  and  non><ryptocrystal I Ine  formed  objects  make  up  another 
5$.  Other  categories  never  exceed  5$.  Only  five  of  the  sixteen  recovered 
cores  show  any  cortex  remnants,  and  four  of  these  five  are  cryptocrystalline 
stones. 
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Table  3-6.  Count  of  dorsal  topography  by  zone, 
45-00-282’ . 


1<t/4  in  riaka*  and  non-U Oilca  dalotad. 

Secondary  reduction  and  f In  I sh I ng/ maintenance  of  stone  tools  on  the  site 
Is  documented  In  Table  3-11,  which  lists  conchodlal  flakes  by  size.  Host 
(88%)  of  the  concholdal  flakes  are  larger  than  1/4  In,  12f  are  less  than  1/4 
In,  and  only  .04^  are  less  than  1/8  In.  Of  the  less  than  1/4  In  and  1/8  In 
flakes,  lAi  are  Jasper,  65)1  are  chalcedony,  with  the  rest,  opal,  obsidian  and 
various  other  noncryptocrystal  1 1 ne  stones.  This  closely  replicates  the 
pattern  observed  In  the  distribution  of  material  types  and  object  types. 

Weight,  length,  thickness  and  weight  measurements  taken  on  concholdal 
flakes  reflect  the  use  of  cryptocrystal  I Ine  stones  for  most  tool  forms,  as 
well  as  providing  Insights  Into  the  reduction  process  used.  For  example. 

Table  3-12,  which  lists  average  weights  by  material  types  for  the  five 
analytic  zones,  underscores  the  differential  use  of  CCS  and  non-CCS  stones. 

CCS — predominantly  Jasper  and  chalcedony— is  consistently  present  In  the 
lowest  average  weights,  and  shows  very  low  standard  deviations,  reflecting  the 
use  of  these  stones  for  the  widest  variety  of  small  tools  and,  perhaps,  either 
very  little  variation  In  the  size  of  cores  or  the  kinds  of  tools  made.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  quartzite  and  basalt  specimens  recovered  are  much 
larger.  Indicating  very  different  use  patterns  for  CCS  and  non-CCS  stones.  We 
also  observe  much  larger  CCS  flakes  of  more  variable  size  In  the  beach 
collection  (Zone  25),  accompanied  by  smaller  basalt  flakes  of  less  variable 
size.  This  may  Indicate  some  difference  In  the  natu  3f  reduction  between 
that  area  and  those  zones  still  In  stratigraphic  context,  although  the 
possibility  of  size  sorting  by  wave  action  must  also  oe  taken  Into  account. 
Tiese  patterns  In  flake  size  are  also  represented  In  Tables  3-13,  3-14,  and  3- 
15.  In  thfym,  we  see  a  marked  consistency  In  the  size  of  CCS  flakes  relative 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  cortex  in  all  zones  except  Zone  25,  where  the 
flakes  are  larger  and  more  variable  In  size.  It  Is  also  apparent  that  CCS  and 
non-CCS  flakes  are  generally  comparable  in  length  and  width,  except  again.  In 
Zone  25,  where  both  CCS  and  non-CCS  flakes  show  marked  Increases  In  size. 


Table  3-9.  Amount  of  cortex  by  material  by  zone, 
45-00-282’ . 


Hatarlal 
dabi taga 

Zona 

1 

2 

1  3 

4 

i  as 

Jaapar 

Nona 

309 

486 

728 

142 

1,0SS 

2,759 

Part  cortax 

38 

32 

91 

23 

2 

168 

Indataralnata 

- 

1 

- 

- 

14 

15 

Total 

347 

sia 

819 

186 

1,111 

2,980 

Chalcadony 

Nona 

3oa 

469 

811 

168 

155 

1,893 

Part  oortax 

13 

13 

19 

6 

1 

51 

OoMplata  oortax 

- 

1 

• 

- 

1 

2 

Indataral nata 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Total 

31S 

473 

830 

171 

158 

1,847 

Patrlflad  aood 

Nora 

3 

2 

13 

- 

a 

26 

Total 

3 

2 

13 

171 

a 

26 

Obaldl  an 

Nona 

- 

3 

4 

1 

1 

9 

Total 

• 

3 

4 

1 

1 

9 

Opal 

Nona 

7 

3 

8 

3 

• 

19 

Part  cortax 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Total 

a 

3 

8 

3 

- 

20 

Ouartzlta 

Nona 

1 

- 

4 

- 

8 

11 

Part  eirtax 

- 

- 

- 

15 

IS 

Indataralnata 

- 

• 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Total 

1 

- 

4 

- 

22 

27 

Fina-gralnad  quartz Ita 

Nona 

6 

1 

1 

14 

21 

Part  cortax 

- 

• 

- 

3 

3 

Total 

• 

a 

1 

1 

17 

24 

Baaalt 

Nona 

1 

11 

12 

3 

8 

33 

Part  oortax 

1 

1 

6 

• 

18 

28 

Coaplata  cortax 

- 

• 

- 

• 

2 

2 

Indotoral nata 

- 

- 

• 

• 

1 

1 

Total 

2 

12 

17 

3 

27 

81 

R  no-grot  nod  baaalt 

Nona 

8 

4 

5 

2 

2 

18 

Indatoni  nata 

- 

1 

- 

- 

• 

1 

Total 

5 

5 

S 

2 

2 

19 

StUctzad  Budatono 

Nona 

- 

• 

2 

- 

1 

3 

Part  cortax 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Total 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

4 

Argtlltta 

Nona 

a 

5 

11 

3 

1 

26 

Part  cortax 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

Indataratnata 

- 

- 

• 

- 

1 

1 

Total 

a 

5 

11 

s 

4 

29 

Grant  tie 

Nona 

- 

• 

1 

- 

1 

Part  cortax 

- 

• 

1 

- 

8 

7 

Coaplata  cortax 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

2 

Total 

• 

•  • 

3 

- 

7 

10 

Sandatona 

Indatanatnata 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Total 

- 

<- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Indataratnata 

Nona 

1 

• 

1 

- 

2 

4 

Indataiat  nata 

1 

3 

- 

- 

8 

10 

Total 

2 

3 

1 

- 

a 

14 

1<1/4  In  flakaa  and  non-itttitea  dalatad. 
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Table  3-10.  Cortex  on  cryptocrysta 1 1 1 ne  and  other  material 
by  object  type  and  zone,  45-00-282^. _ 


Qt^  act  ty  pa 
by  cortai 
by  aatarlal 

Zona 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

29 

Cbncholdal  flakaa 

No  cortax 

Cry  pt  oery  atal  L  i  na 

S72 

ase 

i,4ea 

2S8 

i,oai 

4,323 

Ottiar 

12 

23 

3S 

8 

24 

103 

Partial  cortax 

Cry  pt  ocf7  atal  U  na 

47 

41 

100 

27 

215 

Ottiar 

1 

• 

4 

- 

1 

B 

Coaplata  cortax 

Cry  pt  ocry  at  al  L 1  na 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Ml  crobladaa 

No  cortax 

Cry  pt  oc  ry  at  a  1 1 1  na 

12 

S 

22 

a 

8 

S3 

Partial  cortax 

Cry  pt  oery  atal  1 1  na 

1 

— 

.. 

1 

Coaiplata  cortax 
ciy  pt  ocry  at  al  1 1  na 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Tabular  flakaa 

Na  cortax 

Cry  pt  oery  atal  1 1  na 

1 

1 

Othar 

• 

• 

- 

- 

4 

4 

Partial  cortax 

Ottiar 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

10 

Oiiaika 

No  cortax 

Crypt  ocry  atal  Una 

27 

SB 

48 

14 

83 

2oe 

Ottiar 

• 

- 

1 

- 

2 

3 

Partial  cortax 

Crypt  ocry  at  alllna 

S 

2 

B 

2 

17 

Ot^or 

• 

1 

• 

4 

5 

Coraa 

No  cortax 

Cry  pt  ocry  atal  1 1  na 

1 

1 

2 

1 

S 

10 

Otbar 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Partial  cortax 

Crypt  ocry  atal  Una 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Ottiar 

— 

— 

• 

1 

1 

Fo.aod  objaeta 

No  cortax 

Crypt  ocry  atal  Una 

B 

12 

4 

3 

74 

101 

r:tiar 

1 

2 

• 

- 

- 

3 

Partial  cortax 
CryptocryatalUna 

1 

1 

Ottiar 

• 

IS 

IS 

Unaodlflad 

No  cortax 
CryptocryatalUna 

1 

1 

Partial  cortax 

Ottiar 

* 

7 

7 

Ooiplata  cortax 
Ottiar 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

4 

n  rtakas  ana  non-lltMca 
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Table  3-11.  Count  of  flake  size  by  material  and  zone, 
45-00-282. 


81xa 

(Ini 

Zona 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

28 

JMpar 

>V4 

i.asa 

1,709 

2,808 

637 

1,111 

7,529 

<V4 

88 

142 

341 

82 

28 

675 

<1/B 

- 

— 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Chaieidonir 

>1/4 

1,138 

1,818 

2,881 

839 

1B8 

6,410 

<1/4 

198 

308 

633 

138 

4 

1,278 

<1/8 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

7 

l^trlflad  aood 

<V4 

7 

a 

28 

3 

8 

52 

Obaldlan 

>1/4 

7 

14 

7 

8 

1 

35 

<V4 

1 

2 

2 

1 

- 

6 

Opal 

>1/4 

12 

7 

9 

8 

34 

<1/4 

1 

• 

1 

- 

- 

2 

Qutrtilta 

>1/4 

3 

1 

8 

1 

22 

33 

FlM-ar«(n*d 

<V4 

1 

1 

quamit* 

>1/4 

2 

10 

8 

3 

17 

40 

<V4 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

4 

BdMlt 

>1/4 

IS 

28 

68 

13 

27 

ISO 

HiM-flrMmd  tMddlt  >1/4 

8 

7 

13 

4 

2 

34 

<V4 

• 

• 

2 

1 

- 

3 

SUIeliad  widMaM  >1/4 

- 

1 

5 

2 

2 

10 

Argllllt* 

>1/4 

13 

13 

28 

11 

4 

68 

<V4 

— 

1 

1 

1 

- 

3 

Grwltle 

>1/4 

- 

2 

B 

1 

7 

15 

Sandatoiw 

>V4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Sllt/audiitana 

>V4 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

Mm 

>1/4 

12 

48 

48 

82 

- 

169  1 

Total 

>1/4  8,478 

3,481  B,B84 

,388  1 

,360  14,583  1 

<1/4 

284 

482 

882 

221 

33 

1,872 

<V8 

*• 

7 

1 

8 

•  •  •  »  ^ 
•  .N  1 


•  Km* 
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Table  3-12.  Average  weight  (In  0.1  g)  of  cxjncholdal ly  flaked 
material  by  zone,  45-00-282*. 


Natarlal 

Zona 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

25 

Cry  £tocry  atal  1 1  n* 

X 

3.3 

3.2 

3.5 

4.5 

18.4 

4.5 

■•d. 

8.0 

8.0 

11.3 

18.3 

30.1 

14.2 

n 

2,273 

3,14B 

5,400 

1,193 

1,087 

13,103 

Quarttlta 

X 

3.7 

94.0 

47.8 

7.0 

115.5 

48.5 

a.  d. 

3.8 

- 

93.5 

- 

153.4 

83.8 

n 

3 

1 

5 

1 

2 

12 

Rnatjralnad  quartzit* 

X 

1.0 

1.1 

17.0 

1.0 

25.0 

13.2 

*.d. 

- 

0.8 

31.3 

- 

25.8 

23.3 

n 

2 

10 

8 

3 

13 

38 

Baaalt 

X 

34.S 

104,7 

190.8 

78.8 

88.9 

130.1 

a.d. 

S3.1 

382.5 

555.4 

261.0 

107.3 

433.8 

n 

21 

30 

87 

15 

8 

141 

Crani  tic 

X 

- 

273.0 

39.5 

- 

- 

117.3 

*.d. 

- 

• 

48.8 

- 

- 

13B.2 

n 

— 

1 

2 

- 

- 

3 

Qbaldlan 

X 

1.7 

1.2 

1.0 

2.0 

- 

1.4 

*.d. 

1.8 

O.S 

• 

2.5 

- 

1.4 

n 

7 

13 

7 

e 

- 

33 

Othar  11  tMca 

X 

2.S 

4.8 

32.8 

4.5 

9.5 

17.0 

««d. 

1.9 

7,9 

124.5 

10.5 

2.1 

83.7 

n 

12 

13 

32 

13 

2 

72 

Indatanil  nata  Uthlca 

X 

3.S 

- 

7.0 

- 

38.0 

17.2 

a.d. 

3.S 

- 

- 

- 

14.1 

18.7 

n 

2 

• 

1 

2 

5 

Total 

X 

3.5 

4.2 

8.0 

5.4 

17.1 

6.0 

s.d. 

12.1 

33.0 

85.9 

33.1 

32.0 

48.8 

n 

2.32C 

3,213 

5,522 

1,238 

1,114 

13,405 

^<1/4'  In  flak**,  non-U thic*,  and  non-conchol dal  flakii*  dalatad. 
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Table  3-14.  Average  width  (In  mm)  of  concholdal ly  flaked 
material  by  zone,  45-00-282^. 


Zoia 

1 

2 

3 

4 

No  cortax 

Crypt  00  ryatal  Una 

X 

10.8 

10.4 

10.2 

10.8 

a.d. 

S.2 

5.4 

5.1 

5.0 

n 

274 

433 

754 

133 

Othar 

X 

8.8 

12.1 

15.0 

13.0 

•.d. 

3.5 

8.1 

10.8 

8.4 

n 

3 

18 

25 

4 

Total 

X 

10.7 

10.5 

10.4 

10.9 

a.d. 

5.2 

5.4 

5.4 

5.1 

n 

2^ 

449 

779 

137 

Partial  cortax 

Cry  at  oery  Btal  1 1  na 

X 

15.1 

15.2 

15.0 

18.8 

a.d. 

7.9 

8.2 

9.4 

7.8 

n 

21 

16 

48 

12 

Othtr 

X 

16.0 

- 

19.3 

- 

a.d. 

- 

- 

4.9 

- 

n 

1 

• 

3 

- 

Total 

X 

1S.1 

15.2 

15.2 

18.8 

•wd. 

7.7 

8.2 

9.2 

7.8 

n 

22 

18 

52 

12 

Cortax 

CryptocryatalUna 

X 

- 

29.0 

- 

- 

a.d. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Tot*l_ 

X 

•.d. 

n 


^<1/4  In  flakai.  noir-lltMca,  and  non-concholdal  flakaa  dalatad. 
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Table  3-15.  Average  thickness  (In  0.1  m)  of  concholdal ly 
flaked  material  by  zone,  45-00-282*. 


HiUrlal 


12 

I” 

14 

25 

_ 

No  Cortax 

Cry  pt  eery  ttal  1 1  no 

X 

20.3 

18.3 

17.9 

18.3 

38.5 

23.0 

•.d. 

13.5 

12. S 

11.7 

10.4 

25.2 

18.0 

n 

418 

862 

1,142 

203 

783 

3,208 

Othor 

X 

17.3 

24.0 

30.8 

28.0 

55.8 

32.8 

•.d. 

7.7 

17.5 

33.2 

20.3 

32.8 

28.6 

n 

12 

20 

32 

8 

20 

90 

Total 

X 

20.2 

10.1 

18.2 

18.8 

37.0 

23.3 

a.d. 

13.4 

12.8 

12.9 

10.8 

25.5 

18.5 

n 

428 

682 

1,174 

208 

803 

3,298 

Partial  Cortax 

Cryptoery  atal  lino 

X 

32.9 

27.6 

35.9 

42.0 

- 

34.5 

a.d. 

20.5 

13.7 

23.9 

19.5 

- 

21.3 

n 

35 

31 

75 

22 

- 

163 

Othar 

X 

30.0 

- 

88.0 

• 

41.0 

69.2 

•ed. 

- 

- 

81.4 

- 

- 

68.3 

n 

1 

- 

4 

1 

8 

Total 

i 

32.9 

27.8 

38.4 

42.0 

41.0 

35.7 

Xed. 

20.2 

13.7 

30.3 

19.5 

- 

24.8 

n 

38 

31 

79 

22 

1 

189 

Cortax 

Cry  pt  oery  atal  1 1  im 

X 

• 

30.0 

- 

- 

- 

30.0 

tid. 

• 

• 

— 

• 

- 

— 

n 

• 

1 

• 

1 

Total 

X 

- 

30.0 

• 

- 

• 

30.0 

a.d. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

n 

1 

• 

1 

^<1/4  tn  riakas,  non-ltthtcs,  and  non-oonciioidai  flafcaa  aCatad. 


INDUSTRIES 


There  are  at  least  three  recognizable  stone  tool  Industries  at  45-00-282. 
All  three  primarily  utilized  Jasper  and  chalcedony  transported  to  the  site  as 
nodules,  cores  or  blanks.  The  pervasive  industry  Is  a  generalized  flake  tool 
technology,  represented  by  cores,  flakes,  finished  toots  and  a  vast  amount  of 
chipping  detritus.  Heat  treatment  appears  to  have  been  common.  From  the 
frequency  of  objects  with  complete  or  partial  cortex,  we  can  conclude  that 
primary  reduction  also  was  commonly  practiced.  Indicating  that  Jasper  and 
chalcedony  often  were  transported  to  the  site  as  weathered  nodules.  The 
number  of  Tools  present  and  the  numerous  fine  finishing  flakes  show 
considerable  Investment  of  effort,  and  the  importance  of  this  generalized 
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reductive  technique  In  the  manufacture  of  most  tool  forms  at  the  site  (Table 
3-16).  We  cannot  describe  actual  steps  In  this  reduction  sequence  nor  the 
fundamental  characteristics  necessary  to  delineate  the  nature  of  reduction 
(e.g.,  hard  hammer  versus  soft  hammer  percussors,  the  angle  of  flake 
detachment,  core  and  platform  preparation,  etc.).  We  can  state,  however,  that 
the  lamellar  flake  was  the  most  common  tool  form  produced;  that  flake 
dimensions  are  remarkably  consistent  over  time,  either  representing  consistent 
knapping  techniques  and  an  idealized  product  or  uniform  core  sizes;  and  that, 
over  the  period  of  site  occupation,  this  basic  reductive  technique  apparently 
did  not  change. 

A  second  tool  industry  Is  also  In  evidence — a  Leval lols-l Ike  method  of 
blade  production  comparable  to  that  described  by  Leonhardy  and  Muto  (1972)  and 
Muto  (1976).  Evidence  consists  solely  of  large  blades  and  tools  made  on 
blades.  No  cores  were  recovered,  nor  does  this  analysis  recognize  the 
chiwacter Istics  of  manufacture  detailed  by  Muto  (1976).  We  may  assume  that 
some  core  preparation  and  attendant  blade  production  went  on  at  the  site,  but 
we  cannot  assess  Its  prevalence,  nor  Its  relationship  to  the  more  generalized 
flake  tool  technology.  The  two  large  blades  recovered  appear  to  be  what  Muto 
(1976)  has  termed  corner-removed  blades.  Evidence  preserved  In  projectile 
point  configuration  suggests  that  these  and  so-called  "A-blades”  were  commonly 
used  In  Tool  manufacture. 

The  third  tool  Industry  Is  better  described,  if  only  because  Its  products 
are  numerous.  This  is  a  mlcroblade  industry,  which  entails  the  detachment  of 
small,  parallel-sided  blades  from  carefully  prepared,  tiny  wedge-shaped  cores. 
Represented  by  13  cryp+ocrystal I Ine  cores  and  173  microblades.  Its  appears  to 
have  been  a  common  form  of  stone  tool  production  throughout  the  span  of 
occupation  at  45-00-282.  Plate  3-1  shows  mlcroblade  cores  recovered  from  45- 
DO-282;  Plate  3-2  shows  the  microblades  themselves. 

Morphological  attributes  and  descriptive  terminology  for  microblades  and 
cores  are  illustrated  In  Figure  3-1.  The  production  of  microblades  requires 
quite  different  core  preparation  than  that  Involved  In  the  production  of 
concholdal  flakes.  Striking  platforms  must  be  broad  and  flat,  with  angular 
margins  that  approach  a  90  degree  or  sub-90  degree  angle  to  the  striking 
platform.  This  results  In  a  plane  of  detachment  for  blades  that  carries  from 
the  point  of  Impact  well  down  toward  the  ventral  midline  of  the  core.  Blades 
may  be  detached  by  percussion  or  pressure  flaking.  The  focused  force  will 
remove  a  long  narrow  flake  that  feathers  out  as  the  force  carries  across  the 
core's  lateral  surface  or  terminates  abruptly  at  some  surface  irregularity. 
This  reductive  process  Is  more  controlled  and  Intricate  than  that  required  for 
the  simple  detachment  of  lamellar  flakes.  However,  the  two  techniques  -nay  not 
be  exclusive,  since  cores  or  chunks  that  are  products  of  the  one  process  can 
be  readily  adapted  for  use  In  the  other. 

Table  3-17  describes  microblades  and  microblades  cores.  Table  3-18  lists 
measurements  of  microblades.  Table  3-19  describes  mlcroblade  attributes  by 
analytic  zone.  Most  microblades  have  prismatic  cross  sections  (two  arrises  on 
the  dorsal  surface)  although  many  have  a  triangular  cross  section  (a  single 
arris).  Only  41  specimens  do  not  terminate  In  a  snap  fracture.  A  few  have 
been  snapped  across  both  the  dorsal  and  proximal  ends.  Except  for  these  few 


Table  3-16.  Material  by  object  type',  functional  type,  dorsal  topography,  and  zone,  43-D0-282. 
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MICROBLADE  CORE  TERMS 


1.  STRIKING  PLATFORM 

2.  EDGE  CHORD 

3.  CORE  EDGE 

4.  FLUTED  SURFACE 

5.  LATERAL  SURFACES 

6.  KEEL 

7.  FRONT 
a  BACK 


MICROBLADE  TERMS 


1.  PROXIMAL  END 
(STRIKING  PLATFORM) 

2.  AREA  OF  BATTERING 

3.  BULB  Of  PERCUSSION 

4.  LATERAL  EDGE 

5.  ARRIS 

6.  DISTAL  END 

7.  DORSAL  SURFACE 

8.  VENTRAL  SURFACE 


Figure  3-1.  Microblade  core  and  microblade  terms 
(from  Sanger  1986:95,  Figure  2). 
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ill  specimens  that  exhibit  both  proximal  and  distal  fractures.  It  is  virtually 

Impossible  to  classify  breakage  as  Intentional,  or  as  an  accidental  product  of 
!'S  manufacture.  Many  of  the  core  flutes  terminate  abruptly  In  hinged  fractures, 

and  one  may  conclude  that  a  large  number  of  microblades  xlth  either  end 
snapped  off  are  simply  products  of  manufacture. 
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Table  3-18.  Microblade  measurements,  45-00-282. 


NMauraanta 

Ml  ■icrabladas  lb>17a 

Coaplata  alcrobladaa  1^41 

Langth 

(aa) 

Width 

(a>) 

Thicinaaa 

(aa) 

Lpgth 

Width 

[aal 

Thicimaaa 

[aal 

Rangi 

8-34 

3-12 

0.5-2.0 

8-34 

4-9 

0.5-2.0 

■  in 

13.2 

5.8 

1.1 

18.2 

8.1 

1.1 

s.o. 

5.1 

1.5 

0.4 

8.2 

1.2 

0.4 

Table  3-19.  Mlcroblade  attributes  by  zone,  45-00-282. 


Attrlbutaa 

Zona 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

25 

PriMtic  eraaa  aactlon 

17 

22 

41 

13 

7 

100 

Distal  and  anap 

8 

10 

22 

7 

3 

5l» 

Proxiaal  and  anap 

2 

3 

5 

1 

- 

11 

Qiatal-proxiaal  and  anap 

3 

4 

5 

2 

3 

17 

Coaplata 

4 

5 

9 

3 

1 

22 

Triangular  creaa  aactlon 

13 

12 

35 

9 

4 

73 

01  atal  and  anap 

8 

4 

17 

4 

2 

33 

Proxlaal  and  anap 

3 

2 

3 

2 

- 

10 

D1  atal-proxiaal  and  anap 

1 

2 

7 

1 

- 

11 

Coaplata 

3 

4 

8 

2 

2 

19 

Total 

30 

34 

78 

22 

11 

173 

As  shown  In  Table  3-17,  the  sizes  and  platform  edge  angles  of  cores  are 
very  consistent,  regardless  of  associated  analytic  zone.  Measurements  of 
flutes  or  blade  scars  are  also  fairly  consistent.  This  consistency  Is  further 
demonstrated  If  one  compares  Tables  3-18  and  3-19.  Mean  lengths  and  widths  of 
blades  and  blade  scars  are  very  close.  Indicating  a  fairly  well  controlled 
industry.  One  may  Infer  with  some  confidence  that  knappers  were  attempting  to 
produce  blades  of  uniform  proportions. 

Figure  3-2  depicts  the  consistency  observed  in  mlcroblade  dimensions. 

The  upper  graph  shows  the  relationship  of  width  and  length;  width  shows  a  very 
narrow  distribution  (4-6  mm),  regardless  of  length.  The  bottom  graph  depicts 
the  lengths  of  specimens  as  a  frequency  distribution.  Length,  it  will  be 
noted,  shows  much  greater  variability  than  width.  The  control  of  width  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  cultural  variable,  related  to  selection  of  punch  or 
percussor  size  and  sense  of  Ideal  mlcroblade  size.  Length,  on  the  other  hand, 
seemed  to  depend  on  the  size  and  quality  of  the  nodules  being  used  as  cores. 


n 


IS 


LENGTH 

mm 

Figure  3-2.  Length-width  relationship  of  mlcrob lades, 
45-00-282. 
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Dimensions  recorded  for  both  mlcroblade  cores  and  microblades  In  this 
collection  are  very  similar  to  those  recorded  by  Sanger  (1968,  1970)  and 
Munsell  (1968)  for  microblades  on  the  Columbia  Plateau  and  by  Taylor  (1962) 
for  microblades  In  the  American  Arctic.  Blade  widths  average  5.8  mm;  lengths 
average  13.2  mm.  This  consistency  In  blade  size  across  the  Northwest  and  Into 
the  Arctic  has  led  Sanger  (1968,  1970)  to  postulate  a  "Plateau  Mlcroblade 
Tradition"  and  to  speculate  that  there  are  direct  historical  ties  to 
mlcroblade  traditions  to  the  north. 

While  this  mlcroblade  Industry  occurred  In  the  context  of  a  more 
generalized  flake  tool  Industry  which  was  also  associated  with  a  Levallols- 
llke  blade  tool  Industry,  and  all  three  Industries  were  based  on  the  reduction 
of  jasper  and  chalcedony.  It  required  more  careful,  controlled  techniques  of 
tool  production.  All  three  Industries  at  45-00-282  are  distinct,  but,  as 
shown  by  their  association  here  and  elsewhere  on  ihe  Columbia  Plateau,  they 
were  complementary  facets  of  the  same  general  stone  tool  technology. 

TEMPORAL  AND  SPATIAL  DISTRIBUTION 

Stone  tool  manufacture,  primarily  as  part  of  a  generalized  flake  tool 
Industry  utilizing  Imported  cryptocrystal  1 1 ne  stones,  was  remarkably 
v-x)nslstent  over  the  span  of  occupation  at  45-00-282. 

Together,  the  three  stone  tool  Industries  mark  the  45-00-282  artifact 
assemblage  as  Cascade- 1  Ike,  probably  dating  to  the  latter  part  of  the  defined 
Cascade  Phase  (cf.,  Leonhardy  and  Rice  1970;  Bense  1972).  The  presence  of 
Leval lols-l Ike  blades,  with  a  generalized  flake  tool  Industry,  and  a 
mlcroblade  Industry  are  characteristic  of  these  early  assemblages  (Leonhardy 
and  Muto  1972;  Muto  1976;  Sanger  1968,  1970;  Munsell  1968).  The  closest 
correlate  Is  probably  the  assemblage  recovered  from  the  Ryegrass  Coulee  Site 
(Munsell  1968),  where  radiocarbon  assay  and  diagnostic  artifact  types  supply  a 
probable  time  frame  of  ca.  6500-3500  BJ*.  or  the  late  Cascade  Phase.  To  the 
north,  the  earliest  dated  site  with  microblades  Is  the  Drynotch  Slide  (ca. 

7500  8.P.)  (Sanger  1968).  Microblades  and  mlcroblade  cores  recovered  from  45- 
00-282  appear  representative  of  the  defined  "Plateau  Mlcroblade  Tradition." 

The  technological  analysis  presented  In  this  report  Is  too  cursory  to 
describe  adequately  the  full  range  of  variation  In  these  separate 
manufacturing  techniques,  or  to  delineate  fully  the  relationship  between  the 
three.  We  can  safely  state  that  they  are  present,  but  we  cannot  adequately 
describe  them  nor  place  them  In  proper  regional  perspective,  without  a  much 
more  detailed,  careful  analysis  of  the  materials  and  the  varied  hallmarks  of 
reductive  strategy  present  In  the  collection. 

FUNCTIONAL  ANALYSIS 

Functional  analysis  examines  the  physical  characteristics  of  artifacts  In 
order  to  Identify  patterns  of  wear  diagnostic  of  specific  tool  uses.  Past 
research  has  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  Interpreting  tool  use  by  examining 
edge  damage  and  general  attrition  of  working  surfaces  (e.g.,  Hayden  1979; 
Stafford  and  Stafford  1979;  Keeley  1978,  1974*  Odell  1977;  Crabtree  1973; 
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Wllmsen  1968«  1970;  Prison  1968;  Semenov  1964).  Near  patterns  have  been  shown 
to  reveal  both  the  manner  of  tool  use  and  the  nature  of  the  materials  worked. 

All  artifacts  were  examined  with  a  10X  hand-lens  (cf.  Hayden  1979; 
Stafford  and  Stafford  1979).  During  analysis,  each  artifact  was  classified  as 
to  tool  shape,  wear  or  surface  damage,  and  edge  angle.  Making  use  of 
established  correlations  between  specific  wear  patterns  on  certain  materials 
and  types  of  tool  use,  we  can  hypothesize  the  Intended  and  actual  use  of 
collected  tools.  Most  distinctions  will  be  based  on  hardness — on  the  nature 
of  edge  attrition  given  softer  and  harder  working  mediums. 

The  surfaces  of  many  of  the  llthics  from  45^00-282  had  a  thin  deposit  of 
an  unidentified  substance,  which  tended  to  be  concentrated  on  the  edges. 
Attempts  were  made  to  remove  this  substance  with  a  variety  of  acids,  bases, 
other  solvents,  and  ultrasound,  but  to  no  avail.  The  deposit  may  have 
obscured  light  chipping  wear  In  approximately  lOJt  of  the  cases. 

Eight  classif Icatory  dimensions  are  used  to  describe  functional 
attributes:  UTILIZATION-MODIFICATION,  CONDITION  OF  WEAR,  WEAR/MANUFACTURE 
RELATIONSHIP,  KINO  OF  WEAR,  LOCATION  OF  WEAR,  SHAPE  OF  WORN  AREA,  ORIENTATION 
OF  WEAR,  and  EDGE  ANGLE.  The  first  dimensions  describes  objects,  the  next  six 
describe  tools  on  objects,  and  the  last  describes  variation  within  object/tool 
types  through  measurement  of  the  working  edges.  Table  3-20  outlines  these 
dimensions  and  constituent  attributes. 

Description  will  Initially  focus  on  iunctlonal  object  types.  Object- 
specific  dimensions  will  be  used  to  introduce  the  occurrences  of  wear  on 
functional  object  types.  Tool-specific  dimensions  will  outline  the 
relationship  of  wear  to  manufacture  and  explicate  the  kinds  of  wear  observed. 
Analysis  will  therefore  proceed  from  the  object  to  examination  of  tools  on  the 
object.  Summary  tables  will  deal  with  tools  and  the  attributes  of  wear  and 
manufacture  which  characterize  them,  rather  than  with  simple  descriptions  of 
traditional  formal-functional  categories. 

As  In  the  preceding  section  on  Technological  Analysis,  all  discussion 
will  focus  on  the  distribution  of  functional  types  and  tool  types  within  the 
five  defined  analytic  zones. 

FUNCTIONAL  OBJECT  TYPES 

A  total  of  1,110  stone  tools  was  recovered  from  site  45-00-282.  These 
Include  a  broad  range  of  functional  forms:  light  piercing  and  cutting  tools, 
cruder,  thicker  cutting  and  scraping  tools,  and  heavy  chopping  and  pounding 
implements.  Chipping  was  the  only  type  cf  manufacture  recorded  (Table  3-21). 
Simple  utilized  flakes  are  by  far  the  most  frequent  tool  form  (48>,  N=539). 
Other  tools  showing  wear  only  include  burins,  choppers,  drills,  gravers, 
pestles,  scrapers,  hammers,  microblades  and  cores  (4^,  N349).  Tools  with 
manufacture  only  comprise  \A%  of  the  assemblage  (Ns156);  they  Include 
projectile  points,  bIfaces,  choppers,  scrapers,  resharpened  flakes,  bifacial ly 
retouched  flakes  and  unifaclally  retouched  flakes.  Tools  with  wear  and 
manufacture  constitute  another  16}  (Ns174);  they  Include  projectile  points, 
bIfaces,  choppers,  drills,  gravers,  scrapers,  tabular  knives,  hammers,  cores, 
resharpened  flakes,  bifacial ly  retouched  flakes  and  unifaclally  retouched 


OIHGNSICN  II  UTH.IZATICN/'HOOIFICATISI 


OIIOSION  Vli  Contlniad 


Nora 

Maar  only 
Hanufactura  only 
Itonufactura  and  aaar 
Modi  flad/lndataralnata 
Indaianal  nata 

DIM«SI«  111  TYPE  OF  NWUFACTURE 

Nona 

Chipping 

Fucking 

Grinding 

Dripping  and  packing 
Chipping  and  grinding 
Faking  and  grinding 
Dilpplngt  packing!  grinding 
Indataialnata/not  applIcablB 

OIieeiCN  IIXl  NANUFACTUnE  OISFDSITICN 

Nona 

Partial 

Total 

Indatar«1nota/not  applicable 

OIHBelON  Wl  WEAR  CCMOmCM 

Nona 
Coa  Plata 
Fraipaant 

OIHSISiaN  Vl  NEAfVNAHJFACTURE 
HE.ATICINSHIP 

Nona 

Inda pandart 
Overlapping  -  total 
Ovarlapplng  -  partial 
Indapandant  -  oppoalta 
Indatanal nata/not  applicable 

DlfeiSION  YIi  KINO  OF  WEAR 

Abraal  of^grl  nd1  ng 
Smoothing 
Cruahlnj/packl  ng 
Poliahing 


Faatharad  chipping 
Faatharad  chipping/abraalon 
Faatharad  chlpplng/aaoothlng 
Faatharad  chi  pping/cruahing 
Faatharad  chi ppIng/poU thing 
Hingad  chipping 
Hingad  chipping/abraalon 
Hingad  chlppln^aoothlng 
Hingad  chi  pping/cruahing 
Hingad  chlppIn^poUahlng 
Nona 

DIMENSION  Vllt  LOCATION  OF  WEAR 

Edga  only 
Uni  facial  edge 
Bifacial  edge 
Point  only 

ftlnt  and  uni  facial  edge 
Point  and  bifacial  edge 
Point  and  any  coatbl nation 
Surfaca 

Taralnal  aurfaca 
None 

DIieiSION  VIIIl  SHAPE  OF  WORN  AREA 

Not  applicable 

Convex 

Concave 

Stral  ght 

Pol  nt 

Notch 

Slightly  corwax 
Slightly  concave 
Irregular 

DIMENSION  IX:  ORIENTATION  OF  WEAR 

Not  applicable 

Parallel 

Obi  Iqua 

Perpendicular 

Dlffuaa 

Indatarelnata 

OIICNSION  Xi  OBJECT  EDGE  ANGLE 
Actual  edge  angle 
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Table  3-21.  U+I I Izatlon/modl f Icatlon  and  type  of  manufacture 
of  formed  llthic  objects  by  zone,  45-00-282. 


OhJ  act 
typa 

Utilization/ 

codification^ 

Type  of  5 

•anufacturcr 

Zona 

1 

a 

3 

4 

25 

Prgjactll*  point 

3 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Prqjactlla  point 

4 

2 

■ 

1 

4 

tiaaa 

PrcUactlla  point 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

tip 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

4 

2 

1 

2 

- 

- 

4 

Bifaca 

3 

2 

4 

10 

15 

4 

25 

4 

2 

4 

B 

7 

1 

18 

Burin 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

- 

Chopper 

2 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

3 

2 

- 

- 

4 

- 

15 

4 

2 

• 

- 

- 

- 

10 

brill 

2 

1 

- 

1 

2 

- 

2 

4 

2 

- 

1 

- 

2 

1 

Graver 

2 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

4 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Paatl* 

2 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Sera  par 

2 

1 

- 

- 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

— 

- 

1 

• 

1 

4 

2 

3 

4 

4 

• 

11 

Tabular  kill  fa 

4 

2 

- 

- 

• 

- 

5 

Haaier  atone 

2 

1 

- 

•> 

7 

2 

5 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Burin  Spall 

1 

1 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

Microblad* 

1 

1 

30 

31 

73 

24 

6 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

- 

2 

Cor* 

1 

1 

4 

3 

7 

2 

3 

2 

1 

• 

1 

• 

- 

1 

4 

2 

1 

- 

• 

- 

- 

Raaharpvning  flak*  2 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

2 

3 

- 

2 

1 

1 

FI  aka*  off  blada 

4 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

3 

cora 

Blfaclally 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

* 

** 

ratouchad  flak* 

3 

2 

5 

9 

8 

4 

4 

Uni  fad  ally 

4 

2 

7 

6 

8 

"• 

6 

ratouchad  flaka 

3 

2 

4 

1 

6 

1 

8 

4 

2 

6 

12 

10 

4 

13 

Utilized  flaka 

2 

1  104 

95  14S 

46 

159 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Inda  tar*  1  nata 

S 

3 

2 

- 

1 

- 

2 

Total 

176  152  272 

85 

217 

'  Utl  1 1z  atl  onZaodl  f  1  ca  t1  on 

1.  Non* 

2.  H*ar  only 

3.  Manufactur*  only 

4.  Hanufactura  and  «sar 

5.  Modiriad/lndatanal  nat* 
8.  Indatanalnat* 


^Typa  of  Hanufactura 

1.  Non* 

2.  Chipping 

3.  Peking 

4.  Grinding 

5.  Oilpplna  and  packing 

6.  Oilpplng  and  grinding 

7.  Peking  and  grinding 

8.  (Slipping,  packing,  grinding 

9.  Not  appUcabla/Indatanal  nata 


•  -JN  jm 


>  -  a  -  a 
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flakes.  Together,  these  tool  forms  and  associated  attributes  of  wear  and 
manufacture  show  a  broad  range  of  functions  and  an  emphasis  on  tool  production 
and  tool  maintenance  at  the  site.  Plates  3-3  through  3-5  Illustrate  flako 
cores  and  bl faces;  projectile  points  and  drills,  burins,  blades,  and  gravers. 
Plate  3-6  Illustrates  largo  cobble  tools,  and  two  pestles  are  shown  In  Plate 
3-7. 

WEAR  PAHERNS 

Many  of  the  1,110  stone  objects  exhibit  more  than  one  Instance  of  wear  or 
more  than  one  tool  (25$,  N»276)  (Table  3-22).  The  highest  wear  area-object 
ratios  were  observed  on  scrapers,  gravers,  drills  and  hammerstones.  Ratios 
for  tabular  knives,  uni  facially  retouched  flakes,  pestles,  and  utilized  flakes 
are  only  slightly  lower.  Cores,  choppers,  burins,  resharpened  flakes,  and 
microblades  have  the  lowest  ratios.  Object  forms  with  the  largest  range  of 
defined  wear  areas  Include  scrapers,  uni  fad  ally  retouched  flakes,  and  simple 
utilized  flakes,  with  from  0-7  Isolable  tools.  Those  forms  with  the  narrowest 
range  are  cores,  choppers,  burins,  tabular  knives,  and  resharpened  flakes, 
with  0-2  wear  ai  aas  present.  We  conclude  that  although  simple  utilized  flakes 
were  the  most  frequent  form,  and  were  intensively  used,  other  object  types 
such  as  scrapers,  gravers,  drills,  and  hammerstones  saw  more  consistent  use 
and  reuse.  We  may  also  conclude  that  any  given  object  may  not  be  accurately 
categorized  under  a  single  functional  label,  as  It  may  have  multiple  uses  and 
variable  potential  functions. 

Most  tools  in  this  collection  are  some  combination  of  feathered  and 
hinged  chipping  wear  on  a  uni  facial  edge  (79$,  N»920)  (Table  3-23).  Other 
wear  Is  predominantly  smoothing  on  edges  only  and  unifaclal  and  bifacial  edges 
(6$,  N*65)  or  crushing  of  a  surface  (2$,  N=«28).  Any  sort  of  wear  on  points  Is 
relatively  uncommon,  as  Is  crushing  of  unifaclal  or  bifacial  edges.  In 
general.  It  seems  that  heavy  chopping  or  pounding  activities  are  represented, 
but  do  not  account  for  a  large  proportion  of  tool  types  recovered.  These 
Indicate  Intensive  cutting  and  scraping  activities  In  soft,  pliable  materials 
like  hides,  meat,  or,  perhaps,  plant  or  woody  materials. 

Figure  3-3  Illustrates  the  relationship  of  wear  types  to  defined 
functional  object  types.  Most  obvious  Is  the  rough  correspondence  between 
functional  types  with  Implicitly  assumed  uses  and  wear  types  Indicative  of 
those  kinds  of  uses.  Choppers  and  hammerstones  are  characterized  by  heavy 
crushing  wear  on  edges  and  surfaces.  Indicative  of  work  on  hard  materials, 
either  bone  or  stone.  Smaller  flaked  tool  forms  are  characterized  by 
feathered  and  hinged  chipping  wear  on  unifaclal  and  bifacial  edges  and  points. 
If  we  make  finer  distinctions,  however,  we  discover  discrepancies  between 
Implied  and  actual  tool  uses.  For  Instance,  projectile  points  show  smoothing, 
feathered  chipping  and  crushing  wear  on  edges,  reflecting  use  as  general 
purpose  cutting  and  scraping  tools.  Scrapers  show  predomlnaiitly  hinged 
chipping  wear  on  unifaclal  and  bifacial  edges.  Indicative  of  heavy  cutting  or 
scraping  uses.  If  these  tools  had.  In  fact,  been  commonly  used  to  scrape 
hides  or  other  soft  materials,  they  would  have  exhibited  smoothing  or  light, 
feathered  chipping  wear.  Drills  and  gravers,  tool  forms  believed  to  have  been 
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used  to  perforate  or  Incise  relatively  hird  material  like  bone,  do  exhibit  the 
expected  heavy  hinged  chipping  wear  on  points,  but  are  characterized  as  well 
by  feathered  and  hinged  chipping  wear  on  unifaclal  and  bifacial  edges.  Some 
of  the  attrition  recorded  as  wear  may  not  be  due  to  direct  use,  b.f  to 
preparation  for  hafting,  or  to  resharpening  Nonetheless,  It  appears  that 
tool  forms  were  used  for  purposes  not  necessarily  defined  by  obvious 
morphological  attributes  of  form  nor  by  attached  functional  labels. 


Table  3-23.  Type  and  location  of  wear  by  zone,  45-00-282. 


Kind  of  wear 

Location  of  waar 
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TOTAL 

178 

194 

309 

B8 

402 

1,161 

Table  3-24  ranks  functional  types  by  the  proportion  of  specimens  within  a 
functional  type  with  a  certain  kind  of  wear  and  by  the  percentage  of  specimens 
withi"  that  functional  type  with  that  type  of  wear  for  the  entire  tool 
assemblage.  A  close  correspondence  in  the  order  of  the  two  rankings  may 
suggest  prehistoric  selection  for  a  specific  tool  form.  A  lack  of 
correspondence  may  imply  that  use  Indicated  by  the  type  of  wear  did  not 
require  a  specialized  tool  form. 

Definitive  characteristics  are  largely  those  noted  In  previous  tables. 
Smoothing  wear  on  edges  only  Is  characteristic  of  tabular  knives.  Smoothing 
wear  on  unifaclal  and  bifacial  edges  Is  most  common  on  projectile  points, 
bifacial ly  retouched  flakes,  choppers  and  bifaces.  Smoothing  on  points  only 
typifies  gravers,  and,  to  a  much  lesser  extent,  drills.  Feathered  chipping  on 
unifaclal  and  bifacial  edges  Is  most  frequent  on  microblades,  and  utilized 
flakes.  Feathered  chipping  on  points  Is  most  frequent  on  microblades  and 
utilized  flakes.  Hinged  chipping  on  unifaclal  and  bifacial  edges  Is  frequent 
on  all  flaked  functional  types  except  choppers.  Hinged  chipping  on  points 
only  is  most  characteristic  of  gravers,  drills  and  projectile  points. 

Crushing  on  edges  only  and  unifaclal  and  bifacial  edges  Is  found  most  often  on 
choppers.  Crushing  on  points  Is  not  frequent  in  any  functional  type  category, 
but  comprises  the  highest  percentage  In  cores.  Crushing  on  surfaces  and 
terminal  surfaces,  of  course,  characterizes  hammerstones  and  pestles. 
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Table  3-24.  Ranking  of  functional  tool 
45-00-282. 


types  by  wear  type, 
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Table  3-24.  Cont'd. 
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Table  3-25.  Distribution  of  functional  types  by  zone,  45-00-282. 
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Functional  types  and  associated  wear  patterns  Indicate  that  hunting  and 
attendant  on-site  butchering  and  processing  of  game  were  probably  the  primary 
econonic  activities  at  site  45-00-282.  Lacking  definable  cultural  features 
and  having  only  a  sparse  faunal  collection,  we  must  base  this  Inference  on  our 
functional  analysis.  On  the  other  hand,  site  activity  may  have  been  focused 
on  the  production  of  stone  tools,  and  hunting  was  undertaken  only  to  provide 
very  short-term  subsistence.  Yet  another  possibility,  not  unrelated  to  a 
focus  on  hunting.  Is  the  use  of  on-site  produced  too!  forms  to  manufacture  and 
maintain  non-llthic  Items  of  the  tool  kit.  Utilized  and  retouched  or 
resharpened  flakes,  as  well  as  scrapers,  bifaces  and  a  wide  variety  of  other 
formed  tools,  may  have  been  used  to  manufacture  wooden  or  bone  implements-- 
shafts  for  spears  or  atlatls,  points  for  the  projectile  shafts,  handles  for 
Knives  and  scrapers,  etc.  Weighing  all  the  evidence — a  lack  of  bone  In  the 
site  deposits,  no  identified  firepits  or  living  surfaces,  and  Incontrovertible 
evidence  of  tool  production  and  tool  maintenance,  with  tool  types  commonly 
associated  with  hunting — we  conclude  that  45-00-282  was  the  scene  of  very 
short-term  camps  where  tools  were  made  preparatory  to  hunting,  but  where 
little  butchering  or  processing  was  done.  The  massive  erosion  of  the  site 
area  nearest  the  Columbia  River  adds  uncertainty  to  this  conclusion,  of 
course.  In  addition  to  the  tool  forms  discussed  above,  the  beach  collection 
also  held  evidence  of  firepits,  river  mussel  collection,  and  fragmented  food 
bone,  all  of  which  indicate  a  prehistoric  site  economy  more  In  line  with  the 
postulated  emphasis  on  hunting  and  butchering,  as  well  as  supplementing  the 
meager  evidence  for  consumption  of  other  resources.  It  seems  plausible  that 
tools  were  made  and  used  ups  I  ope  from  the  area  of  camping  and  everyday  living 
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When  we  examine  the  ranking  of  functional  types  by  type  of  wear  for  the 
entire  assemblage,  we  find  a  varied  lack  of  correspondence  In  most  wear 
categories.  Those  rankings  which  are  congruent  Include  tabular  knives  In 
smoothing  on  edges  only,  gravers  and  drills  In  smoothing  on  points  only, 
drills  In  feathered  chipping  on  points  only,  drills  In  feathered  chipping  on 
points  only,  drills  and  gravers  In  hinged  chipping  on  points  only,  and 
choppers,  hammer  stones  and  pestles  In  al  I  types  of  crushing  wear  except 
crushing  on  points  only.  Wear  types  on  unifaclal  and  bifacial  edges  show 
marked  variation  In  the  proportional  ranking,  generally  characterized  by  the 
dominance  of  simple  utilized  flakes  In  most  categories.  It  seems  that 
utilized  flakes,  the  most  frequent  tool  form  In  the  collection,  were  also  the 
favored  multipurpose  tool,  used  for  a  wide  range  of  purposes  not  limited  to 
sharp  unifaclal  or  bifacial  edges,  but  also  points,  and  spanning  all  four 
major  wear  classes  from  smoothing  to  crushing.  In  general.  It  would  seem  that 
rigid  selection  of  a  particular  tool  form  was  largely  confined  to  the 
manufacture  of  points  and  thus,  functional  types  such  as  gravers,  drills  and 
projectile  points.  Edged  tools,  unifaclal  or  bifacial,  seem  to  have  had  more 
varied  uses,  commensurate  with  a  more  generalized  tool  form.  The  dubious 
association  of  tabular  knives  and  smoothing  wear  on  edges  only  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  matter  of  tool  design  since  thosa  tool  forms  are  among  the  crudest  and 
least  manufactured;  rather.  It  probably  represents  use  of  a  convenient  stone 
with  a  tabular  fracture  pla.ne  for  a  certain  job  or  very  restricted  range  of 
jobs.  Whatever  the  actual  range  of  uses  of  these  function  types,  examination 
of  associated  wear  types  clearly  documents  use  of  most  edged  tool  forms  for  a 
wide  variety  of  tasks,  not  necessarily  predictable  from  traditional  functional 
labels.  While  there  Is  a  tendency  for  obvious  (I.e.,  specialized)  tool  forms, 
particularly  those  with  points,  to  have  been  used  In  a  manner  suggested  by  the 
functional  label.  It  Is  clear  that  tools  were  used  for  a  number  of  different 
jobs  and  not  restricted  to  a  single  job.  We  have  noted  that  the  simple 
utilized  flake  was  adapted  to  the  widest  range  of  tasks.  Less  obvious 
examples  Include  projectile  points,  used  for  cutting  and  scraping  as  well  as 
perforating,  and  scrapers,  with  hinged  chipping  wear  more  indicative  of  heavy 
cutting  than  scraping  of  soft  hides. 

SUGGESTED  USE 

Feathered  chipping  and  feathered  chipping-smoothing  most  likely  represent 
light  cutting  operations  on  comparatively  soft  materials — hide,  meat,  tendon 
or  soft  plant  parts.  Hinged  chipping  and  hinged  chippIng-smoothing  indicate 
heavier,  deeper  cutting  actions  In  which  the  tool  comes  Into  contact  with 
bone,  gristle  or  other  hard  but  elastic  material.  Smoothing  by  Itself  may  be 
more  r^terial  dependent,  with  similar  wear  patterns  produced  by  quite 
different  uses.  For  example,  smoothing  along  a  unifaclal  or  bifacial  edge  on 
a  cryptocrystalline  tool  likely  evidences  light  cutting  or  scraping  use  on  a 
soft,  elastic  material.  However,  smoothing  wear  on  «i  edge  only  on  a 
quartzite  tool,  with  Its  denser,  less  brittle  and  less  sharp  mass,  may 
Indicate  cutting  on  hard,  dense  material  which  simply  wears  down  the  edge. 

Our  cursory  analysis  does  not  permit  us  to  Investigate  smoothing  wear  more 
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thoroughly  (I.e.,  does  the  smoothing  wear  obliterate  flake  scars  or  other 
landmarks  along  the  working  edge,  or  does  it  obliterate  the  manufacture 
altogether,  or  are  there  striae  within  the  smoothing  wear?  etc.).  Crushing 
wear,  either  in  combination  with  pecking  or  hinged  or  feathered  chipping, 
indicates  heavy  tool  use  and  repeated  contact  with  hard  surfaces  like  bone 
and/or  stone  working  supports. 

In  general,  then,  we  have  four  primary  tool  types  described  by  attributes 
of  wear:  smoothing  on  edges  and  points,  feathered  chipping  on  edges  and 
points,  hinged  chipping  on  edges  and  points,  and  crushing  of  edges,  points  and 
surfaces.  Combinations  thereof  indicate  variable  functions,  variable 
Intensity  of  use,  or  persistent  reuse  of  tool  forms.  The  tabular  knife 
provides  a  good  example  of  the  difficulty  Involved  In  assessing  tool  use 
within  these  broad  attribute  categories.  Characterized  by  smoothing  wear  on 
edges  only,  tabular  knives  are  ubiquitous.  Because  the  smoothing  wear  does 
not  extend  onto  any  adjoining  planar  surface,  we  speculate  that  use  was 
essentially  vertical — tne  tabular  knife  was  held  upright  in  the  hand  and  used 
to  cut,  scrape  or  saw  through  elastic  material  of  some  hardness,  and  perhaps 
came  Into  contact  with  a  stone  working  base.  Certainly,  the  attrition  of  the 
edge,  which  obliterates  flaking  Irregularities  oi  oihor  landmarks  of 
manufacture.  Is  not  the  result  of  cutting  or  scraping  of  soft,  elastic 
material  such  as  hide  or  meat,  unless  the  hides  or  meat  were  worked  over  a 
solid,  hard  base  which,  rubbing  against  the  knife,  dulled  the  working  edge 
over  extended  periods  of  use.  Whatever  their  actual  use,  their  wear  patterns 
distinguish  them  from  other  flake  tool  forms  on  which  smoothing  consistently 
occurs  on  unifaclal  and  bifacial  edges  and  points,  indicative  of  cutting, 
scraping  and  perforating  uses,  usually  on  relatively  soft,  tractable 
mater lal s. 

Another  example  of  the  difficulty  of  assessing  tool  function  lies  In  the 
simple  distinction  between  feathered  and  hinged  chipping  wear  as  distinct  tool 
types.  This  aistinctlon  is  the  least  pronounced  of  the  four  oefined  wear 
types — similar  tool  forms  characteristically  have  both  kinds  of  wear,  although 
one  or  the  other  tends  to  predominate.  We  may  explain  this  distinction  on  the 
basis  of  both  cutting  activity  and  worked  med I um— feathered  chipping  is 
produced  by  light  cutting  on  relatively  soft  materials  while  hinged  chipping 
reflects  heavier,  deeper  cutting  in  which  the  tool  comes  into  contact  with 
harder,  but  still  elastic  materials.  Or  we  may  suggest  that  the  distlrK:tion 
rests  on  the  intensity  and/or  duration  of  use  of  the  tool.  Finally,  wa  may 
submit  That  that  the  ditference,  u.nless  clearly  correlated  with  distinctive 
tool  forms.  Is  inconsequential;  both  wear  types  indicate  general  butchering 
activity;  any  distinctions  result  from  random  use  of  like  tool  forms  for  light 
or  heavy  cutting,  or  variation  in  intensity  or  duration  of  use. 

All  of  the  formed  tool  types  recovered  show  feathered  and  hinged  chipping 
wear.  Those  with  the  least  manufacture  (e.g.,  simple  utilized  flakes  and 
linear  flakes)  show  the  highest  occurrence  of  feathered  chipping  wear.  More 
complex  tool  forms  or  those  that  show  resharpening  or  retouch  (e.g..,  scrapers, 
bi faces,  burins,  projectile  points,  resharpened  and  retouched  flakes)  have 
proportionately  higher  frequencies  of  hinged  chipping  wear.  Drills  are  an 
exception — feathered  chipping  wear  slightly  exceeds  hinged  chipping  wear.  The 
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seeming  correlation  between  feathere;  chipping  wear  and  hinged  chipping  wear 
and  relatively  unmodified  and  carefully  shaned  or  maintained  tools 
respectively,  leads  us  to  suspect  that  the  wear  types  may  be  largely  a 
function  of  the  Intensity  or  duration  of  use  in  comparable  activities. 

EDGE  ANGLE  DISTRIBUTIONS 

Measurement  of  edge  angles  within  these  general  functional  classes  gives 
us  another,  complementary  method  of  evaluating  the  function  of  different  tool 
forms  and  differences  In  the  activities  represented  within  the  defined  zones. 
Figure  3-4  Illustrates  edge  angle  distributions  for  functional  types  for  three 
classes  of  tunctlonal  types:  utilized  flakes,  retouched  and  resharpened 
flakes,  and  all  other  functional  types  excluding  pestles  and  hammerstones.  It 
also  presents  edge  angle  distributions  by  the  two  largest  possible  classes: 
objects  with  wear  only  and  objects  with  wear  and  manufacture.  Edge  angle 
distributions  of  tunctlonal  types  within  these  classes  are  listed  In 
Appendix  B,  Table  B-1  to  facilitate  comparison  since  many  of  these  artifacts 
are  present  In  numbers  too  low  for  meaningful  histograms  to  be  drawn. 

Edge  angle  distributions  generally  support  Inferences  drawn  from 
consideration  of  attributes  of  wear.  Simple  utilized  flakes  show  a 
distribution  skewed  toward  an  acute  edge  angle  in  the  range  16-31  degrees, 
reflecting  selection  for  a  sharp  cutting  edge  and  little  concern  for 
durability.  Retouched  and  resharpened  flakes  show  a  more  regular 
distribution,  with  a  peak  In  a  less  acute  edge  angle  range  (46-66  degrees), 
which  Is  also  repeated  In  the  distribution  drawn  for  other  functional  types. 
These  distributions  indicate  a  paramount  concern  with  strength  of  the  working 
edge  or  point,  and,  thus,  greater  application  of  force  and  durability.  Nh«n 
these  three  functional  type  classes  are  grouped  Into  two  major  groups  of  wear 
only  and  wear  and  manufacture,  this  fundamental  pattern  shows  even  more 
clearly.  Tools  with  wear  and  manufacture  show  a  more  normal  distribution 
centered  In  a  broad  range  from  46-63  degrees.  Certainly,  there  Is 
considerable  overlap  between  the  two  distributions,  particularly  In  the  wear 
only  distribution  where  there  ere  two  small  peaks  in  the  range  36-43  degrees 
and  30-33  degrees;  but  the  different  characteristics  of  these  edge  angle 
distributlors  reflect  care  In  selection  of  a  sharp  edge  for  jobs  of  the  moment 
and  creation  of  less  acute  edge  angles  for  formed  tools  for  which  design  and 
du''ability  were  salient  concerns. 

ECONOMIC  patterns 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  stene  tools  recovered  from  43-00-282 
document  cutting,  piercing,  scraping,  end  chopping  uses  In  soft  to  hard 
elastic  materials,  characteristics  commonly  associated  with  hunting- 
butcher  I  ng-process  I  ng  of  game  (97$,  N«1,1Z7).  Many  of  the  tool  form;j  could 
have  been  used  for  other  economic  pursuits,  notably  the  processing  of  plant 
parts  or  woods,  but  the  character  of  the  assemblage  seems  to  argue  for 
hunting.  Feathered  and  hinged  chipping  wear,  often  associated  with  smoothing, 
and  primarily  on  unifaclal  and  bifacial  edges  of  simple  flake  tools,  bIfaces, 
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burlria,  drills,  and  projectile  points,  indicate  tool  use  on  soft  and  hard 
materials  or  consistent  reuse  and  heavier  use  of  some  functional  types. 
Smoothing  on  the  edges  of  tabular  knives  and  the  recovery  of  a  large  number  of 
scrapers  may  indicate  an  emphasis  on  hide  processing.  However,  it  Is  equally 
likely  that  these  forms  may  have  been  used  to  manufacture  non-lithlc  elements 
of  the  tool  kit;  for  Instance,  to  shape  and  smooth  wood  or  bone  foreshafts  and 
handles.  Heavy  crushing  wear  on  the  uni  facial  edges  of  choppers  and  surfaces 
of  the  numerous  hammer  stones  may  evidence  considerable  attention  to  marrow 
extraction  and  bone  tool  manufacture,  or  the  working  of  smal  I  wood  parts. 

Other  heavy  tools  Include  28  hammerstones,  which  may  be  further  evidence  of 
the  importance  of  bone  reduction  or  the  emphasis  on  lithic  reduction. 

Recovery  of  two  pestles  clearly  documents  the  processing  of  plant  parts  at  the 
site  as  wel I. 

TEMPORAL  AND  SPATIAL  PATTERNS 
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Differences  In  artifact  distribution  among  zones  are  more  a  matter  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  particular  functional  types  than  significant  changes  in 
intensity  of  tool  use  or  wear  patterning  (Table  3-2S).  Differences  among 
excavated  zones.  In  particular,  seem  Insignificant.  The  most  marked  contrast 
occurs  between  the  excavated  zones  (Zones  1  through  4)  and  the  beach 
collection  (Zone  25).  For  example.  Zone  25  yielded  a  much  lower  proportion  of 
simple  flake  tools  and  a  correspondingly  higher  proportion  of  formed  tools 
than  the  excavated  zones.  Tabular  knives  were  only  recovered  from  the  beach 
collection,  and  bifaces,  scrapers  and  projectile  points  comprised  a  much 
higher  proportion  of  that  zonal  assemblage  than  In  the  excavated  zonal 
assemblages. 

We  performed  a  cr.i-sguare  test  for  two  or  more  Independent  samples  on  the 
distribution  of  functional  types  (using  the  collapsed  categories  of  Table  2- 
25)  across  all  five  derinod  zones,  and  for  the  distribution  of  tool  types 
(kind  of  wear  by  location  of  wear)  across  excavated  zones  and  the  beach 
collection.  In  both  instances  the  derived  chi-square  value  easily  exceeded 
the  critical  values  at  the  U)5  level  of  significance.  We  conclude  that  the 
distribution  of  functional  object  types  and  tool  types  does  vary  significantly 
among  the  defined  analytic  zones  and  between  the  excavated  zones  and  beach 
collection,  and  that  the  bezKh  collection  represents  a  different  set  of 
activities.  As  the  beach  collection  Is  comparable  in  age  to  the  other  zones, 
this  may  indicate  activity  patterning  on  the  site,  with  a  marked 
difference  in  site  use  between  an  area  closer  to  the  river  and  one  further 
upslope.  However,  the  beach  collection  is  not  comparable  to  the  assemblages 
from  the  buried  zones,  either  in  duration  or  in  recovery  techniques.  It  is 
possible  that  proportions  of  specific  artifact  types  within  Zone  25  are 
inflated  simply  because  it  is  a  remnant  surface  onto  which  artifacts  from  the 
other  zones  settled.  The  presence  of  tabular  knives  In  the  beach  collection 
and  their  absence  in  the  other  zones  is  the  most  striking  difference. 
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activities,  which  was  located  nearer  the  river,  and  that  the  rising  waters  of 
Rufus  Woods  Lake  have  all  but  obliterated  evidence  of  this  site  activity. 

All  evidence  points  to  a  very  con  ‘stent  pattern  of  site  use  over  the 
postulated  3,000  year  span  of  occupatk  ,  from  ca.  7000-4000  BJ’.  This 
period,  defined  as  the  Kartar  Phase  In  the  Rufus  Woods  Lake  project  area,  saw 
use  of  45-00-282  as  very  short-term  camps,  perhaps  nof  even  overnight  stops, 
associated  with  tool  production  and  tool  kit  maintenance.  We  have  some  very 
inconclusive  evidence  that  the  part  of  the  site  nearest  the  river  (preserved 
as  the  Zone  25  beach  collection)  may  have  seen  more  Intensive  and  prolonged 
use,  but  still  confined  to  camps. 

STYLISTIC  ANALYSIS 

Projecllle  points  are  the  only  class  of  artifacts  from  site  4''-00-282 
that  permit  the  researcher  to  make  assessment  of  temporal  period  and/or 
cultural  affiliation.  They  supply  us  with  a  reasonable  temporal  scale  when  we 
compare  stylistic  attributes  of  specimens  In  this  collection  with  those 
considered  diagnostic  of  defined  projectile  point  types,  either  within  this 
project  area  or  on  the  Columbia  Plateau  as  a  whole.  At  45-00-282  this  Is 
particularly  Important,  since  we  do  not  have  radiocarbon  dates  or  distinctive, 
dated  geologic  deposits. 

PROJEaiLE  POINT  aASSIFICATION 

Two  separate  but  conceptually  related  analyses  are  used  to  classify 
projectile  points.  A  morphological  classification  is  used  to  define 
descriptive  types  that  do  not  directly  correspond  to  recognized  historical 
typos.  This  Is  Intended  as  an  Independent  check  on  the  temporal  distribution 
of  projectile  po'.nt  forms  In  the  Rufus  Wood;  Lake  project  area  and  as  a  means 
to  measure  the  distribution  of  formal  attributes  a?  well  as  point  styles.  An 
historical  classification  correlates  these  projectile  points  with  recognized 
typos  with  discrete  temporal  distributions.  A  multivariate  statistical 
program  which  compares  line  and  angle  measurements  taken  along  the  outlines  of 
the  points  is  used  to  classify  the  specimens.  Together,  these  analyses  allow 
us  to  (1)  assess  formal  and  temporal  variation  In  our  collection  without  first 
Imposing  prior  typological  constructs,  (2)  correlate  specimens  recovered  from 
our  study  area  with  those  found  elsewhere  on  the  Columbia  Plateau  In  a 
consistent,  verifiable  manner,  (3)  develop  a  typology  that  Incorporates  both 
qualitative  and  quantitative  scales  of  measurement,  and  (4)  examine  the 
temporal  significance  of  specific  formal  attributes  as  well  as  aggregates 
viewed  as  Ideal  types. 

Eleven  classif Icatory  dimensions  have  been  defined  for  morphological 
classification:  BLADE/STEM  JUNCTURE,  (XJTLINE,  STEM  EDGE  ORIENTATION,  SIZE, 
BASAL  EDGE  SHAPE,  BLADE  EDGE  SHAPE,  CROSS  SECTION,  SERRATION,  EDGE  GRINDING, 
BASAL  EDGE  1H INNING,  and  FLAKE  SCAR  PATTERN  (Table  3-26).  Of  these,  the  first 
four  (DI-OIV)  define  eighteen  morphological  types  (Figure  3-5).  The  other 
seven  serve  to  describe  these  types  more  fully,  and  permit  the  Identification 
of  variants  within  the  types. 
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Table  3“26.  Dimensions  of  morphological  projectile 
point  classification. 
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Figure  3-5.  Mcrpholog leal  projectile  point  types. 
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By  defining  the  margins  of  projectile  points,  we  are  able  to  place  them 
within  one  of  the  eighteen  morphological  types.  This  Is  done  by  drawing 
stralgh*^  lines  from  nodes  where  the  outline  of  the  specimen  changes  direction. 
Figure  3-6  illustrates  the  technique.  For  a  corner-notched  triangular  point, 
the  blade  Is  defined  as  line  segment  a  A.  The  shoulder  is  line  segment  A  1. 
The  neck  Is  node  1.  The  stem  Is  line  segment  1  2.  The  base  is  line  segment 
2-a'.  Terms  applied  and  the  number  of  line  segments  drawn  vary  given  the  two 
basic  subdivisions  of  form.  Lanceolates  are  generally  defined  by  four  or  less 
line  segments  (aA12a').  Stemmed  triangular  forms  are  defined  by  five  or  less 
line  segments  (aA123a').  Side-notched  triangular  forms  are  defined  by  five  or 
more  line  segments  (aA12345a').  Table  3-27  lists  the  eighteen  morphological 
types  with  descriptions,  classification  codes,  and  line  segment  definitions. 

Cross-tabulation  of  classif Icatory  dimensions  OV-DXI  supplies  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  eighteen  morphological  types  and  allows  us  to  assess  the 
temporal  distribution  of  formal  attributes  as  well  as  that  of  point  styles. 

We  might  subdivide  any  or  all  of  the  types  In  terms  of  their  basal  edge  shape, 
serration,  or  flaking  pattern.  We  caii  also  assess  the  chronological 
significance  of  concave  bases,  serrated  margins,  or  regular  collateral  flaking 
pattern  Independent  of  associated  morphological  type.  Further,  we  can  use 
this  information  to  establish  variants  In  the  basic  historical  types. 

We  have  defined  historical  types  on  the  basis  of  line  and  angle 
measurements  In  order  to  have  a  consistent  classification  method  which 
utilizes  published  illustrations  of  projectile  points.  Other  measurements 
such  as  weight  and  thickness  were  taken  on  projectile  points  In  our 
collection,  but  problems  of  cost  and  efficiency  precluded  handling  of 
specimens  from  other  study  areas.  These  measurements  can  be  Included  in 
analyses  of  cur  points,  and,  hence,  for  definition  of  types  and  type  variants 
that  will  correlate  with  acknowledged  types,  but  they  are  not  part  of  the 
initial  typological  exercise.  Justification  for  this  decision  Is  found  In 
prior  research  emphasizing  fhe  outline  of  projectile  points  as  the  basis  of 
classification  (Benfer  1967j  Abler  1970}  Gunn  and  Prewitt  1975;  Holmer  1978). 

Our  desire  for  a  statistically  derived  classification  prompted  selection 
of  a  multivariate  statistical  method  termed  discriminant  analysis  (Nie  et  al. 
1975).  In  this  analysis,  individual  specimens  are  sorted  into  selected  groups 
on  the  basis  of  mathematical  equations  derived  from  analysis  of  cases  with 
known  memberships.  First,  we  assembled  representative  specimens  for  each 
acknowledged  historical  type,  and  tested  group  autonomy  through  analysis  of 
specified  discriminating  variables.  Then,  we  used  derived  equations  called 
discriminant  functions  to  assign  specimens  In  our  collection  to  the 
statistically  defined  projectile  point  types.  All  cases  are  given  a 
probability  of  group  membership,  calcuiateo  as  the  distance  a  given  case  score 
Is  away  from  a  group  score.  Discriminating  var iables—those  providing  the 
most  separation  between  groups— are  ranked  and  serve  as  type  definitions.  The 
outcome  is  a  statistically  defensible  projectile  point  typology  based  on 
traditional,  intuit! voly  derived  class! fications.  The  resulting 
classification  Is  consistent,  and  produces  mathematically  defined  ranges  of 
variability.  It  enables  the  researcher  to  quickly  categorize  a  large 
collection,  and  it  offers  a  sound,  rational  basis  for  definition  of  new  types 
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Table  3-27.  Line  segment  definition  of  morphological  projectile 
point  types. 


Typ» 

Datcrlptlon 

Cl  aaain  cation 

Daf  ini  t1  on 

1 

Larga  Triangular 

MINI 

aA 

2 

tell  Triangular 

N  1  N  2 

aA 

3 

Larga  Slda-notstiad 

1  N  M  1 

aA123.  aAt234.  aA12345 

4 

tell  Sida-notchad 

1  M  N  2 

aAliS.  aAI234.  aAI234B 

5 

Lancaolata 

M  2  N  N 

•A 

8 

Stiouldarad  Lancaolata 

2  2  N  N 

aA.  aAt,  aA12 

7 

Large.  Shouldarad  Triangular.  2  12  1 

contracting  atan 

aA.  aA1 

a 

teill.  Shouldarad  Triangular, 
contracting  ataa 

2  12  2 

aiW  aAl 

9 

Larga.  teuldarad  Trlangutar. 
nofr-oontractlng  ataa 

2  1  (13)  1 

aA12.  aA123 

10 

teall.  Shouldarad  Triangular, 
non-contracting  ataa 

2  1  (13)  2 

aA12.  aAA23 

11 

Larga.  Squared  Triangular, 
contracting  ataa 

3  12  1 

aAl 

12 

tell.  Squared  Triangular, 
contracting  ataa 

3  12  2 

aAl 

13 

Larga.  Squared  Triangular, 
noir-oantraeting  ataa 

3  1  (13)  1 

aAt2.  aA123 

14 

Saall.  Squared  Triangular^ 
non-contracting  ataa 

3  1  (13)  2 

aAI2.  aA12a 

15 

Largo.  Barbed  Triang-tar. 
contracting  ataa 

4  12  1 

aAl 

16 

Snail.  Barbad  Triangular, 
contracting  ataa 

4  12  2 

aAl 

17 

Large.  Barbad  Triangular, 
non-contracting  ataa 

4  1  (13)  1 

aA12.  aAI2D 

18 

Saall.  Barbad  Triangular, 
non-contracting  atan 

4  1  (13)  2 

aA12.  aAia 

f,.". 
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as  well  as  an  explicit  definition  of  accepted  types.  We  can  thereby  correlate 
the  Rufus  Woods  Lake  projectile  point  sequence  with  other  chronologies  In  both 
a  quantitative  and  qualitative  manner.  For  a  detailed  discussion  of 
procedures  and  assumptions  Involved  In  discriminant  analysis  see  Johnson 
(1978)  and  Klecka  ;i980). 

We  assembled  a  type  collection  for  the  Columbia  Plateau  of  over  1,200 
specimens  that  constituted  originally  defined  type  examples,  labelled 
specimens  of  recognized  types,  or  type  variants  that  were  reasonably  well- 
dated,  By  critically  reviewing  the  archaeological  literature,  we  identified 
23  historical  types  which  we  arranged  in  six  formal  type  series  (Figure  3-7). 
We  consistently  applied  distinctions  based  on  the  original  typo  definitions, 
modified,  where  appropriate,  by  subsequent  research.  We  routinely  defined 
type  variants,  usually  suggested  by  prior  researchers,  which  segregate 
specimens  according  to  diagnostic  patterns  In  morphology.  Historical  types 
Identified  here  represent  a  synthesis  of  projectile  point  types  and  cultural 
reconstructions  postulated  by  researchers  In  different  areas  of  the  Columbia 
Plateau,  and  were  not  taken  from  anv  single  typology  or  chronological  sequence 
(e.g.,  But'er  1961,  1962;  Nelson  1969;  Leonhardy  and  Rice  1970).  Names  are 
usually  those  applied  by  the  first  researcher  to  define  a  specific  type.  We 
developed  variant  labels  by  using  the  accepted  type  name  fo! lowed  by  a  letter 
denoting  diagnostic  variation.  For  a  complete  discussion  of  procedures 
followed  see  Lohse  (1984g). 

THE  PROJECTILE  POINT  AS$E^®LAGE 


Examples  of  six  different  historical  types  were  recovered  from  45-00-282 
(Table  3-28).  Descriptions  of  Individual  specimens  follow  In  an  outline  form 
xspecifying  physical  characteristics  and  correlations  with  established 
projectile  point  types.  Listings  of  authors  and  comparable  illustrated 
specimens  are  not  exhaustive,  but  are  meant  to  alert  the  reader  to  artifact 
assemblages  recovered  from  nearby  study  areas.  Three  measurements  are  given 
for  each  specimen:  length,  taken  along  a  perpendicular  axis  bisecting  the 
blade  and  haft;  width,  taken  along  a  horizontal  axis  passing  across  the 
broadest  part  of  the  blade  or  blade-haft  juncture;  and  thickness,  taken 
through  the  blade-haft  juncture.  Specimens  are  illustrated  In  Plate  3-3  and 
digitized  outlines  are  shown  In  Appendix  B.-  Figure  B-1  . 

CASCADE  A  (21)  N=6 


Provenience: 


Material: 


Measurement: 


Zone  3 
Zone  3 
Zone  3 
Zone  1 
Zone  25 
Zone  25 


Jasper 

Jasper 

Jasper 

Jasper 

Jasper 

Chalcedony 


-/1 .5/. 6  cm 
-/2.3/.7  cm 
-/I .4/ .7  cm 
3.6/1 .5/ .5  cm 
-/1 .5/. 5  cm 
3.6/1 .5/. 4  cm 
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Comment;  All  specimens,  with  possible  exception  of  the  two  from  Zone  25, 
appear  to  have  been  made  on  large  blades.  Initial  reduction  seems  to  have 
entailed  percussion  flaking,  followed  by  pressure  flaking,  to  define  and 
sharpen  the  edges.  All  specimens  have  been  basal ly  thinned,  either 
through  removal  of  series  of  small  short  flakes  from  the  margin  all  around 
the  convex  base  or  by  removal  of  large  long  flakes  from  the  lateral 
margins  only.  All  show  uniform  collateral  flaking  extending  in  from  the 
lateral  margins  to  the  midllnes  of  the  points,  which  in  at  least  two 
examples  Is  the  arris  of  a  large  blade. 

Comparable  Specimens:  Collier  et  al.  1942:  Plate  l,j-m.  Cressman  1960: 
Figure  41a, A, B.  Butler  1962:  Figure  9tt.  Swanson  1962:  Figure  36g. 
Leonhardy  1968:  Figure  7h-q.  Nelson  1969:  Figure  421, n;  Figure  43k, I. 
Leonhardy  and  Rice  1970:  Figure  3b;  Figure  4a-d.  Chance  and  Chance  1982: 
Figure  165d,g,j;  Figure  I66a,d;  Figure  169b, c;  Figure  170k;  Figure  175a, d; 
Figure  18C'd. 


Table  3-28.  Classification  of  projectile  points  and  projectile 
point  fragments,  45-00-282. 


H1  stoMcal 
typa 

Morohological 

clasalflcation 

Zone 

Feature 

Aaaoclatl  on 

Hahkln  Shguldarad 

N1W2221NH1 

25 

Cold  Sprlnga  Sid*-notchad 

IVMSSSINW 

25 

— 

— 

Cnld  Sp''1nga  Sida-notchad 

1NH13111Nm 

25 

— 

— 

Cold  Sprlnga  Sidw-notchad 

4 

— 

_ 

Col-  Sprlnga  Sids-notchad 

1NM11929Nte 

4 

— 

Hahk  n  Shoul dared 

NENH3221124 

25 

— 

— — 

Caacada  A 

rcNNSSiiisa 

25 

— - 

Caacada  C 

N2NNS133123 

1 

— 

— 

Caacada  A 

teNfC211122 

1 

_ 

Surface  find 

Cascade  A 

N2Nte222193 

3 

13 

Cobble  surfacw 

Caacada  A 

3 

13 

Cobble  surface 

Cascade  A 

N2NtC132124 

3 

14 

Cobbla  surf  sea 

Hahkin  Shouldered 

22  NNl  211122 

25 

— 

— 

Hshkin  Shouldered 

22  SN1 211122 

25 

— 

— 

Mahkln  Shouldered 

22Nte2211E3 

25 

— 

Naepelaa  Bar 

21212111NN1 

1 

— 

Surface  find 

Naapslaai  Bar 

21 21 91 21  NNl 

25 

— 

— — 

Naepelaa  Bar 

21212122NW 

25 

— 

— 

Coluebla  B  cornet-notched 

21321 221NK3 

25 

— 

— 

Bleda  fra^iants 

_ 

9S9193219S3 

25 

— 

— 

92919231994 

25 

— 

— 

_ 

99999921994 

2 

— • 

— 

— 

92919221983 

3 

— 

— 

Stew  rregwenta 

_ 

SS315S29Nfe 

2 

— 

— • 

99232929Nfe 

2 

— 

— 

9329192SNfe 

2 

— 

— 

— 

99311829  N33 

3 

— 

— 

Baaa  frageanta 

_ 

99212839123 

25 

— 

— - 

— 

99222929128 

2 

— 

— 

— 

99221929129 

2 

— 

— 

99212929129 

3 

11 

Cobble  surface 

"  “  " 

19391929Nre 

4 

' 
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CASCADE  C.  N*1 

Provenience: 

Mater  1 a 1 : 

Measurement: 

Zone  1 

Jasper 

4.1/1 .5/. 6  cm 

Comment:  This  specimen  Is  a  classic  Cascade  type  projectile  point  as 
defined  by  Butler  (1962)  and  redefined  by  Nelson  (1969),  It  has  a  very 
regular  lanceolate  shape,  with  the  widest  part  of  the  blade  In  the  lower 
one-third  of  the  outline.  The  base  has  been  carefully  thinned,  but  fhe 
mid-part  of  the  specimen  retains  the  thick,  diamond-shaped  cross  secilon 
held  to  be  characteristic  of  manufacture  on  a  blade.  Lateral  margin 
serrations  are  large,  and  extend  up  from  about  the  blade  haft  juncture  to 
the  distal  point.  Flaking  Is  collateral,  with  flake  scars  of  Irregular 
width  but  uniform  carry  to  the  midilne. 


Comparable  Specimen:  Leonhardy  and  Rice  1970:  Figure  4. 


MAHKIN  SHOULDERED  LANCEOLATE  (31)  N=4 


Provenience: 

Zone  25 
Zone  25 
Zone  25 
Zone  25 


Material : 

Jasper 

Jasper 

Chalcedony 

Basalt 


Measurement: 

3. 0/1. 5/. 5  cm 
-/I .6/. 7  cm 
4.4/2. 0/ .4  cm 
2.9/1 .5/. 5  cm 


Comment:  These  four  specimens,  although  shouldered  lanceolate  forms,  are 
quite  distinct,  both  In  style  and  manufacture;  this  Is  very  characteristic 
of  the  broad  range  of  forms  defined  as  Mahkin  shouldered  (Lohse  1984g). 

The  basalt  specimen  Is  a  squat,  leaf-shaped  form,  roughed  out  by 
percussion  flaking  on  a  broad,  thick  flake.  The  striking  platform  and 
bulb  of  percussion  are  still  evident  at  the  proximal  end.  The  chalcedony 
specimen  Is  an  elongate  leaf-shaped  form,  roughed  out  by  pressure  flaking 
on  a  long,  thin  blade.  No  striking  platform  or  bulb  of  percussion  Is 
visible.  Only  the  margins  have  been  reduced,  leaving  a  well-defined  arris 
along  the  midllne  of  the  point.  One  jasper  specimen  leaf-shaoed  with  the 
thick,  diamond-shaped  cross  section  Indicative  of  manufacture  on  a 
secondary  flake.  Both  have  been  reduced  uniformly  on  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  surfaces.  Flaking  patterns  on  the  four  specimens  are  quite 
variable,  ranging  from  Irregular,  with  reduction  of  only  one  surface,  to 
fine,  even  collateral  flaking,  and  reduction  of  both  surfaces. 

This  type  has  been  referred  to  as  "points  with  slight  shoulders  and 
rudimentary  stems"  (Nelson  1969:113)  and  as  shouldered  or  stemmed  leaf¬ 
shaped  points  (Swanson  1962).  It  Is  considered  to  be  a  form 
transitional  from  lanceolate  to  stemmed  or  triangular,  spanning  a  long 
period  from  about  6500-2000  B.P. 
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Comparable  Specimens:  Cressman  1960:  Figure  41a,C,D,E.  Swanson  1962: 
Figure  20m, n.  Leonhardy  1968:  Figure  7f,g.  Nelson  1969:  Figure  37a-d. 
Leonhardy  and  Rice  1970:  Figure  14e.  Chance  and  Chance  1982:  Figure  163a: 
Figure  164b,c,g-l;  Figure  167e;  Figure  169b. 

COLD  SPRINGS  SIDE-NOTCHED  (41)  N=4 


Provenience: 

Mate’-Ial : 

Measurement: 

Zone  25 

Basa  1 1 

4.7/2. 2/. 5  cm 

Zone  25 

Jasper 

-/-/-  cm 

Zone  4 

Opal 

4. 4/2. 2/. 9  cm 

Zone  4 

Jasper 

-/-/.5  cm 

Comment:  The  basalt  specimen  Is  a  long,  elegant  form  with  excurvate  sides 
made  on  a  large,  tnin  primary  flake.  The  side  notches  are  broad  and 
shallow.  The  basal  margin  Is  lightly  notched  on  either  side  of  the 
midline.  The  dorsal  surface  has  been  uniformly  reduced,  but  the  flat 
ventral  surface  shows  reduction  only  along  the  lateral  margins.  The  opal 
specimen  Is  bulkier  and  less  finely  finished,  made  on  a  large,  thick 
primary  flake.  A  large  potlld  on  the  ventral  surface  attests  to  heat 
treatment  prior  to  reduction,  although  Inclusions  In  the  stone  still 
resulted  In  an  Irregular  flaking  pattern  and  rough  appearance.  Both 
Jasper  specimens  are  large  side-notched  basal  fragments  on  thick  flakes. 
Flaking  on  both  appears  to  have  been  regular. 

The  basal ly  notched  specimen  Is  unusual  In  collections  from  Rufus  Woods 
Lake,  and  has  no  real  correlate  In  assemblages  recorded  for  nearby 
study  areas. 

Comparable  Specimens:  Bryan  1955:  Plate  11.  Shiner  1961:  Plate  356,  46b. 
Fryxel I  and  Daugherty  1962:  46b.  Nelson  1969:  Figure  37p-q.  Leonhardy 
and  Rice  1970:  Figure  4e,f. 


NESPELEM  BAR  (51)  N=3 


Provenience: 


Material : 


Measurement: 


Zone  1 
Zone  25 
Zone  25 


Jasper  -/2.0/.8  cm 

Jasper  -1-1.5  cm 

Chalcedony  4. 1/1. 7/. 4  cm 


Comment:  The  chalcedony  specimen  Is  a  finely  flaked,  serrated  form  made  on 
a  large,  thin  flake  or  blade.  The  dorsal  surface  has  been  uniformly 
reduced.  The  venti  at  surface  has  been  flaked  only  along  the  lateral 
margins.  Interestingly,  the  bulb  of  percussion  appears  to  lie  at  the 
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distal  tip  of  the  point.  The  Jasper  specimen  from  Zone  25  Is  an  elongate, 
triangular  form  made  on  a  thick  flake  or  blade.  Initial  reduction  appears 
to  have  been  by  percussion  flaking.  Later  modification  of  the  edge  was  by 
pressure  flaking.  A  snap  running  the  length  of  the  projectile  point, 
paralleling  the  midllne,  most  probably  occurred  during  manufacture.  The 
jasper  specimen  from  Zone  1  was  crudely  roughed  out  by  percussion  flaking. 
A  lateral  break  through  the  blade  below  the  tip  probably  occurred  during 
manufacture. 

The  jasper  specimen  from  Zone  25  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  cutting 
tool  after  a  break  terminated  the  manufacturing  process.  Heavy  edge 
attrition  on  the  Intact  lateral  margin  suggests  Its  use  as  a  backed 
knife,  with  the  flat  break  employed  as  a  convenient  point  of  leverage. 

Comparable  Specimens:  Swanson  1962:  Figure  20m.  Nelson  1969:  Figure  37b; 
Figure  41t,u.  Chance  and  Chance  1982:  Figure  158q;  Figure  1641;  Figure 
172g;  Figure  i74c. 

COLUMBIA  CORNER-NOTCHED  B  (63)  N=1 

Provenience:  Material:  Measurement; 

Zone  25  Chalcedony  2.5/1 .2/. 5  cm 

Comment;  This  specimen  is  a  small  triangular  form  made  on  a  short,  thick 
flake.  The  flaking  pattern  Is  mixed  but  tends  toward  collateral.  The 
stem  Is  expanding  and  the  lateral  margins  mildly  excurvate. 

Comparable  Specimens:  Neison  1969:  Figure  41pp-rr.  Leonnardy  and  Rice 
1970:  Figure  7f-l.  Chance  and  Chance  1982;  Figure  158g;  Figure  164d. 

UNNAMED  TRIANGULAR  PROJECTILE  POINT  (81)  N=1 

Zone  25  Jasper  3. 3/1. 8/ .4  cm 

Comment;  Similar  specimens  often  are  called  blanks  or  preforms;  however, 
attrition  of  The  edges  may  Indicate  that  this  form  Is  a  functional  tool 
rather  than  an  unfinished  projectile  point. 

Authors  refer  to  these  forms  as  small  triangular  projectile  points  with 
the  caveat  that  they  may  or  may  not  be  confined  to  that  functional 
category  (e.g..  Col  I  ler  et  al.  1942;  Nelson  1969). 

Comparable  Specimens:  Nelson  1969:  Figure  44r.  Chance  and  Chance  1982; 
Figure  150,  I. 
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DETACHED  BLADES  N=4 


Provenience: 

Material ; 

Measurement: 

Zone  2 

Jasper 

-/I  .8/. 8  cm 

Zone  2 

Jasper 

-/1. 4/. 7  cm 

Zone  25 

Jasper 

-/I .6/ .6  cm 

Zone  25 

Jasper 

-/-/.7  cm 

Comment:  All  four  specimens  represent  lanceolate  projectile  point  Llade- 
tlp  fragments.  Three  have  diamond  shaped  cross  sections,  the  other,  a 
thick  biconvex  cross  section.  The  two  specimens  from  Zone  25  show  mixed 
flaking  patterns,  tending  toward  collateral.  The  two  specimens  from 
stratified  contexts.  Zones  2  and  3,  have  uniform  collateral  flaking 
patterns. 

These  four  specimens  are  lanceolate  forms,  and,  given  associated 
projectile  point  types,  are  most  probably  Cascade  or  shouldered 
lanceolate  types  dating  from  about  6500  to  3500  B.P. 


Comparable  Specimens:  None.  Illustrated  examples  of  lanceolate  and 
shouldered  lanceolate  forms  cited  previously  are  appropriate. 


DETACHED  STEMS  N=4 


ovenlence: 

Material : 

Measurement: 

Zone  2 

Jasper 

-/I .4/. 5  cm 

Zone  2 

Jasper 

1 .1/1 .5/.5  cm 

Zone  3 

Jasper 

-/I  .4/. 7  cm 

Zone  2 

Jasper 

-/I .5/. 5  cm 

Comments:  All  four  specimens  are  classified  as  stems  because  of  the 
presence  of  a  blade-haft  juncture  or  overall  configuration.  All  have  been 
roughly  flaked,  either  by  percussion  or  pressure  techniques.  One  specimen 
from  Zone  2  has  a  slight  basal  notch  at  the  approximate  midllne  of  the 
stem.  All  probably  represent  completed  projectile  points  broken  during 
use. 

The  specimen  from  Zone  3  may  represent  a  lanceolate  form  since  It  lacKS 
a  d( finable  blade-haft  juncture;  however.  It  Is  Included  here  as  a  stem 
because  Its  lateral  margins  flare  out,  perhaps  Indicative  of  a  blade- 
haft  juncture  Immediately  above  the  lateral  snap. 

All  four  detached  stems  are  considered  representative  of  sloping  and 
square-shouldered  triangular  types.  Their  large  size  probably 
Indicates  earlier  forms  diagnostic  of  a  period  from  about  5000-3000 
B.P.  (cf..  Nelson  1969).  The  notched  stem  specimen  from  Zone  2  may 


represent  a  "Quilomene  Bar  Base-notched"  type  (Nelson  1969:  Figure  38, 
1-p),  which  dates  In  this  project  area  from  about  3000-500  B.P.  (Lohse 
1984g). 


Comparable  Specimen:  None.  Illustrated  examples  of  large,  sloping  and 
square-shouldered  triangular  projectile  points  are  appropriate  (cf.. 
Nelson  1969). 

DETACHED  BASES  N=5 


Provenience: 


Mater  1  a I : 


Measurement: 


Zone  4 
Zone  3 
Zone  2 
Zone  2 
Zone  25 


Chalcedony 
Jasper 
Jasper 
Argi I  I ite 
Jasper 


-/-/.3  cm 
-/-/.4  cm 
-/-/.4  cm 
-/-/.?  cm 
-/-/.5  cm 


Comment:  These  specimens  are  classified  as  detached  bases  because  they 
lack  a  definable  blade-haft  juncture.  All  have  been  reduced  through 
pressure  flaking.  The  jasper  specimen  from  Zone  25  exhibits  a  long  narrow 
flake  or  flute  extending  up  from  its  basal  margin  through  the  lateral 
snap.  The  jasper  specimen  from  Zone  2  has  a  large  Impact  fracture  on  one 
surface,  attesting  to  breakage  after  manufacture. 


The  chalcedony  specimen  from  Zone  4  may  represent  a  side-notched  type 
or  expanding  stem  type,  given  the  constriction  of  Its  lateral  basal 
margin.  Since  Zone  4  produced  Cold  Springs  Side-notched  projectile 
points.  It  Is  likely  that  this  base  represents  a  large  side-notched 
form.  The  other  four  specimens  are  most  likely  lanceolate  forms. 


Comparable  Specimens:  None.  Illustrated  examples  of  broken  lanceolate 
forms  in  Nelson  (1969)  and  Chance  and  Chance  (1982)  are  probable 
correlates. 


Zone  4,  the  oldest  at  the  site,  yielded  two  Cold  Springs  Side-notched 
points  and  a  fragment  possibly  of  the  seme  type.  These  points  are  not 
numerous  In  The  project  area,  but  when  found  In  dated  context,  occur  before 
ca.  5000  B.P.  (cf.  Jaehnlg  1984a;  Lohse  1984f).  That  points  from  this  zone 
are  limited  to  Cold  Springs  Side-notched,  without  Mahkin  Shouldered  or 
Nespelem  Bar  projectile  points,  firmly  places  this  early  occupation  sometime 
prior  to  ca.  5000  8.P. 

Zone  3  contained  only  Cascade  A  points,  which  Is  consistent  with  the 
later  stratigraphic  posltlc'  of  the  zone,  as  these  points  are  generally  found 
In  slightly  later  contexts.  Zone  2  had  no  diagnostic  point  types. 

Zone  1  contained  Cascade  A,  Cascade  C,  and  Nespelem  Bar  points.  Again, 
this  association  Is  consistent  with  a  younger  stratigraphic  position,  although 
the  Nespelem  Bar  point  Is  a  surface  find  and  not  necessarily  a  temporal 
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Indicator  for  this  zone.  It  Is  evident,  however,  given  the  occurrence  of 
Cascade  A  and  C  point  types,  that  the  uppermost  zone  must  be  late  Kartar  Phase 
and  not  early  Hudnut  Phase,  and  thus  dates  prior  to  4000  B.P.  and  probably  not 
earlier  than  5000  B.P. 

Zone  29,  the  beach  collection,  contains  point  types  found  In  other 
zones — Cold  Springs  Side-notched,  MahKin  Shouldered,  Cascade  A,  Nespelem  Bar — 
as  well  as  a  Columbia  Corner-notched  B. 

Projectile  point  data,  therefore.  Indicate  that  all  burled  deposits  at 
the  site  are  assignable  to  the  Kartar  phase  (ca.  7000-4000  B.P.)  defined  for 
the  project  area.  Not  only  the  classified  points  but  the  fragments  support 
this  temporal  assignment;  In  all  zones,  olade,  stem,  and  base  fragments  are 
characteristic  of  simple  ianceolafe  and  shouldered  lanceolate  or  large 
shuldered  and  side-notched  frlangular  projectile  point  forms.  The  vertical 
distribution  of  point  types  In  the  site  suggests  a  rough  temporal  sequence  of 
occupation  In  which  Zone  4  corresponds  to  the  early  part  of  the  Kartar  phase 
(ca.  7000-6000  B.P.),  Zone  3  Is  intermediate,  and  Zones  1  and  2  date  to  the 
mid-  to  latter  part  of  the  Kartar  phase  (ca.  5000-4000  B.P.).  The  beach 
collection  spans  the  entire  time  period  represented  by  the  buried  components, 
and  a  Columbia  Corner-notched  point  Is  evidence  of  a  possible  occupation  in 
the  Hudnut  Phase. 
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Figure  3-a. 


Projectile  point  type  distribution  across  cultural  phases. 
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Figure  3-9.  Projectile  point  type  distribution  within  cultural  phases. 
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FAUNAL  ANALYSIS 
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Zoological  remains  from  archaeological  sites  provide  a  unique  source  of 
data  on  the  ecology  and  historic  biogeography  of  animai  species  living  In  the 
site  area,  and  on  utlllza+Ion  of  faunal  resources  human  occupants  of  the 
I  site.  This  chapter  describes  the  faunal  assemblage  recovered  from  45-00-282, 

,  ,  and  summarizes  the  Implications  of  the  assemblage  for  understanding  the 

archaeology  of  the  site. 
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FAUNAL  ASSEMBLAGE 

The  distribution  of  Inwerrebrate  faunal  remains  is  summarized  by  zone  In 
Table  2-2.  The  counts  and  weights  of  bone  given  In  Table  2-2  do  not  represent 
the  enrlre  amount  of  bone  examined  by  the  fauna  I  analysts.  They  were  obtained 
during  laboratory  processing,  after  "noneconomic"  bone  had  been  removed.  Both 
categories  of  bone  were  Included  In  the  faunal  analysis  but  additional  weights 
and  counts  were  not  taken.  As  the  majority  of  the  Identified  specimens  from 
45-00-282  are  rodents  originally  Included  In  the  noneconomic  bone  category, 
the  counts  of  Identified  bone  (Table  4-1)  are  higher  than  the  total  bone 
counts  reported  In  Table  2-2.  Of  the  496  Identified  elements  459  (92?)  are 
mammalian,  one  (<1?)  Is  amphibian,  22  (4?)  are  reptilian,  and  14  (3?)  are 
fisn.  Taxonomic  composition  and  distribution  of  the  vertebrate  remains  for 
the  site  as  a  whole  and  by  zone  are  shown  In  Table  4-1.  The  Invertebrate 
assemblage  consists  of  seven  shells  weighing  56  g.  The  shells  have  not  been 
Identified . 

The  following  suminary  presents  criteria  used  to  Identify  elements  where 
appropriate,  and  comments  concerning  the  past  and  present  distribution  and 
cultural  significance  of  the  taxa  represented.  A  summary  of  the  elements  of 
each  taxon  Is  provided  In  Appendix  C. 

SPECIES  LIST 

MAMMALS  (N!SP=459) 

Sylvl lagus  cf.  nuttal 1 1 L  (Nuttail's  cottontail)  —  9  elements. 

Syl vl lagus  nuttal 1 1 1  Is  an  abundant  resident  of  rocky  sagebrush  areas 
In  the  project  area.  Cottontails  were  exploited  ethnographical  I y  for 
fur  and  meat  (Post  1938;  Ray  1932). 
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Marmota  f lavlventr Is  (yel low-bellled  marmot)  —  9  elements. 

All  marmot  remains  have  been  tentatively  assigned  to  the  species  M. 
f lavlventr Is  on  the  basis  of  present  distribution.  This  species  Is  the 
only  marmot  now  living  In  the  project  area,  and  Is  a  common  resident  of 
talus  slopes.  M.  monax  has  been  recorded  In  extreme  northeastern 
Washington  and  tL.  calagata  occurs  In  the  Cascades  to  the  west  of  the 
project  area  (Ingles  )965;  Dalquest  1948).  The  three  species  are 
Indistinguishable  on  the  basis  of  osteological  morphology,  and  the  size 
ranges  of  The  three  overlap  extensively.  Marmots  were  exploited  as  a 
small  game  resource  by  ethnographic  Inhabitants  of  eastern  Washington 
(Ray  1932;  Post  1938).  Their  presence  In  this  faunal  assemblage  may 
Indicate  prehistoric  exp  loltatlon.  Potential  ciianges  In  distribution  or 
cultural  transport  of  animals  preclude  dismissing  the  possible  occurrence 
of  one  or  both  of  the  more  montane  species  In  this  assemblage. 

Thomomys  talpoldes  (northern  pocket  gopher)  —  327  elements. 

Thomomys  talpoldes  Is  the  only  geomyld  rodent  In  the  project  area. 

Because  pocket  gophers  a^^e  extremely  fossorlal  and  there  Is  very  little 
evidence  that  they  were  utilized  prehlstortcal ly  or  ethnographical  I y, 
their  presence  In  this  assemblage  may  be  considered  fortulfous. 

P^'ognathus  parvus  (Great  Basin  pocket  mouse)  —  55  elements. 

Perognathus  parvus  Is  the  only  heteromyld  rodent  known  In  the  project 
area.  Like  the  pocket  gophers,  P.  parvus  Is  most  likely  present  as  a 
rasult  of  natural  agents  of  deposition. 

Cricetidae  (New  World  rats  and  mice)  —  26  elements. 

Lagurus  curtatus  (sagebrush  vole)  —  12  elements. 

Lagurus  curtatus  generally  Inhabits  dry  sagebrush  habitat  which  Is 
sparsely  grassed  (Maser  and  Storm  1970:142).  Only  cranial  material  of 
this  genus  Is  readily  distinguished  from  MIcrotus  on  osteological 
bases.  The  occlusal  surface  of  the  m3  of  Lagurus  has  a  distinctive 
morphology  (Maser  and  Slorm  1970),  and  the  location  of  the  mandibular 
foramen  Is  quite  different  for  the  two  genera  (Grayson  1984). 
curtatus  Is  probably  present  In  this  assemblage  as  a  result  of  natural 
processes. 

MIcrotus  sp.  (meadow  mouse)  —  1  element. 

Three  species  of  M_lcrotus  occur  In  the  site  area:  Mx  montanus.  M.. 
pennsylvnlcus  and  M.  longicaudus.  All  three  species  Inhabit  marshy 
areas  or  live  near  streams.  M.  montanus  can  also  be  found  In  more 


xerlc  areas.  None  of  the  elements  recovered  could  be  assigned  to 
species.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  this  genus  Is  present  because  of 
cultural  process. 


Peromyscus  maniculatus  <deer  mouse)  —  3  elements. 

Peromyscus  maniculatus  Is  a  resident  of  all  habitat  types  In  the 
project  area. 

Neotoma  clnerea  (bushy-tailed  woodrat)  —  2  elements. 

Woodrats  live  In  a  variety  of  habitats  In  eastern  Washington  (Ingles 
1965).  Woodrats  were  not  considered  desirable  food  by  ethnographic 
Inhabitants  of  the  project  area  (Ray  1932:90). 


Mustelldae  (weasels,  minks  and  allies)  ~  1  element. 

Tax Idea  taxus  fbadger)  —  1  elements. 

Taxidea  taxus  Is  a  powerful  burrower  and  Is  found  throughout  eastern 
Washington,  though  not  In  large  numbers.  Badgers  were  regularly  trapped 
by  the  Sanpot I  and  Nespelem  (Ray  1932:85). 

Can  Is  sp.  (wolf,  coyotes  and  dogs)  —  2  elements. 

Both  Can  Is  latrans  (coyote)  and  £L  fami  I  larus  (domestic  dog)  are  common 
In  the  project  area  today.  latrans  Is  an  Indigenous  species,  IL 
famI I  laris  has  great  antiquity  In  the  northwest  (Lawerence  1968).  C. 
lupus  (wolf)  Is  also  Known  to  have  been  a  local  resident  In  the  past, 
but  has  been  locally  extinct  since  about  1920  (Ingles  1965).  It  was 
not  possible  to  determine  the  species  of  these  elements.  Dogs  were 
used  ethnographical ly  for  hunting  deer,  but  were  not  eaten,  except  In 
emergencies  (Post  1938).  Coyotes,  however,  were  considered  good  food 
(Ray  1932:90rr 

Cervidae  (deer,  elk)  --  5  elements. 

Odocol leus  spp.  ~  4  elements. 

Deer-Sired  (deer,  sheep  and  antelope)  —  1  element. 

Elk-Sized  (elk,  cow  and  bison)  —  1  element. 

The  elements  Identified  as  Odocol  leus  sp.  may  represent  one  or  both  of 
the  two  species  of  deer  known  In  the  project  area  IQm.  hemlonus  and 
vlrglnlanus).  The  merapodial  fragment  Identified  as  deer-sIzed  lacked 
features  that  may  be  used  to  distinguish  deer,  sheep  and  antelope.  It 
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could  represent  any  one  of  these  three  taxa.  None  of  the  non-artl factual 
cervid  elements  displayed  evidence  of  human  use  such  as  butchering  marks 
or  burning. 

AMPHIBIA  (NiSP=459) 

Ranldae/Bufonidae  (frogs,  toads)  —  1  element. 

Both  frogs  and  toads  inhajit  the  project  area  (Stebbins  1966). 

Inadequate  comparative  material  precluded  assigning  these  elements  to 
faml ly. 

REPTILIA  (NISP=22) 

Chrysemys  pi  eta  (painted  turtle)  —  22  elements. 

C,.  picta  Is  the  only  turtle  currently  living  In  the  project  area. 

Clemmys  marmorata  (western  pond  turtle)  has  been  reported  In  the 
eastern  part  of  Washington  In  the  ethnographic  literature,  but  there  Is 
no  way  to  ascertain  If  taxonomic  identification  is  accurate.  £L 
marmorata  now  occur  only  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cascades  and  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  On  the  basis  of  present  distribution,  all 
turtle  remains  have  been  assigned  tentatively  to  C,.  picta.  The  turtle 
shell  in  This  assemblage  Is  too  fragmentary  to  determine  whether  It  Is 
carapace  or  plastron. 

PISCES  (N1SP=14) 

Salmonidae  (salmon,  trout,  whlteflsh)  —  14  elements. 

These  vertebrae  could  belong  to  any  one  of  at  least  eight  species  of 
salmonid  fish  known  In  the  project  area.  All  fish  vertebrae  with 
parallel-sided  fenestrated  centra  were  assigned  to  this  family. 

DISCUSSION 


The  vertebrate  taxa  Identified  from  45-D0-282  are  representative  of  the 
fauna  expected  In  the  project  area.  All  taxa  identified  currently  live  In  the 
project  area.  The  assemblage  Is  dominated  by  rodents,  undoubtedly  reflecting 
a  natural  accumulation  of  bones  In  this  site.  Most  elements  appear  recent  and 
Intrusive,  consequently,  shifting  abundances  across  zones  probably  reflect 
more  about  differences  In  burrowing  behavior  among  species  than  environmental 
or  cultural  conditions  In  the  past.  The  relative  abundance  of  Thomomys 
talpoldes  Increases  with  depth  as  the  abundances  of  Perognathus  parvus  and 
Lagurus  cucJatuS  decrease.  Because  L  talpoldes  general ly  prefers  more  mesic 
conditions  than  either  parvus  or  L.  curtatus.  greater  abundances  of  L. 
talpoldes  In  deeper  deposits  might  Indicate  more  mesic  conditions  In  the  past. 
However,  L.  talpodies  can  burrow  to  1.5  m  (Szuter  1983:3),  while  parvus  and 
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L.  curtatus  make  burrows  that  are  from  10-45  cm  deep  (Ingles  1965:291;  see 
Szuter  1982).  The  uniform,  recent  appearance  of  most  rodent  elements  In  this 
assemblage  supports  the  suggestion  that  shifting  relative  abundances  of  rodent 
taxa  In  this  site  are  a  function  of  differential  burrowing  ability  among 
different  species  of  rodents  taxa. 

Only  nine  Identified  elements  appear  to  have  been  burned:  one  fragment  of 
turtle  shell  from  Zone  1,  two  salmonid  vertebrae  from  Zone  3,  and  five  antler 
fragments  from  Zone  25.  The  antler  artifacts  are  discussed  In  Chapfer  3.  No 
evidence  of  butchering  was  observed  on  any  of  the  identified  elements.  The 
small  number  of  elements  that  may  have  been  culturally  deposited  preclude 
making  Inferences  from  the  fauna  about  subsistence  or  faunal  utilization  at 
this  site. 


5.  FEATURES  ANALYSIS 


Twelve  of  the  thirteen  cultural  features  recorded  at  45-00-282  are 
arbitrary  excavation  levels  which  were  designated  In  their  entirety  as 
features  because  they  contained  concentrations  of  basalt,  and  occasionally 
granite,  rocks  In  association  with  high  counts  of  llthic  artifacts  and 
debitage.  The  thirteenth  cultural  feature  consists  of  two  pestles,  one  of 
basalt  and  one  of  granite,  which  were  found  together. 

The  rock  concentration  features  found  In  Zones  2,  3,  and  4  represent  use 
of  natural  basalt  cobble  concentrations  for  stone  tool  manufacture  and  repair. 
However,  there  Is  considerable  variety  o*  distribution  of  basalt  among  the 
features.  Feature  4,  a  tight  cluster  of  a  few  rocks  (Plate  5-1),  Is  a 
f I  rep  It.  Feature  7  (Plate  5-3)  Is  an  amorpnous  scatter  of  basalt  which 
contained  a  chipping  station.  Feature  5  (93N260E,  Level  120)  contained  no 
cultural  material,  and  Is  evidence  of  the  natural  occurrence  of  these 
scatters  (Plate  5-2).  Although  the  cultural  materials  appear  to  be  primary 
deposits,  the  source  and  depositlonal  history  of  the  basalt  Is  unclear.  The 
basalt,  which  Is  largely  angular,  may  have  been  transported  from  the  outcrops 
to  the  south  during  the  formation  of  the  alluvial  fan.  In  no  case  are  the 
concentrations  very  dense;  In  some  units  (which  were  not  featured),  less  than 
six  basalt  rocks  were  recorded. 

The  thirteen  cultural  features  are  described  briefly  below  by  analytic 
zone.  They  occur  In  three  of  the  fire  zones.  No  cultural  features  or  basalt 
concentrations  were  found  In  Zone  1  and  Features  were  not  recorded  In  the 
beach  collection  (Zone  25).  Figures  5-1  and  5-2  show  the  distribution  of 
features  In  each  area  of  the  site.  Table  5-1  lists  the  provenience  of  the 
features,  while  Table  5-2  shows  the  llthics  associated  with  each.  The 
material  Types  of  the  llthic  objects  are  shown  In  Table  5-3.  There  Is  no 
separate  table  for  bone  or  shell;  aside  from  three  salmon  vertebrae  (one  In 
Feature  11,  fwo  In  Feature  13),  fish  teeth  (In  Feature  II),  and  two  pieces  of 
shell  (In  Feature  12),  only  rodent  bone  was  recovered  from  the  feature  levels. 

ZONE  4 

Features  3  and  4  In  Area  A  are  assigned  to  Zone  4,  the  lowest  at  the 
site.  Zona  4  encompasses  the  strata  of  OU  II,  primarily  coarse,  gravel- 
bearing  strata  which  are  part  of  the  alluvial  fan.  Feature  3  Is  a  scatter  of 
basalt,  granite  and  river  cobbles  near  the  present-day  beach.  Cultural 
material  is  limited  compared  to  the  features  of  Zone  3;  the  feature 
designation  Is  based  primarily  on  the  occurrence  of  basalt.  Feature  4  Is 
probably  a  tirepit;  even  though  the  associated  basalt  rocks  shows  no  signs  of 
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Plate  5-1.  Feature  4,  Zone  4,  Plate  5-2.  Feature  5  (noncultural ) 


Area  A,  45-00-282. 


Zone  4,  Area  A,  45-00-282. 
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Table  5-1.  Provenience  of  features,  45-00-282. 


Araa 

Zona 

Feature 

Prtwanlanca 

Unit  size 

Level 

A 

3 

1 

93^e^0t 

1x2 

70-100 

2 

93NS40E 

1x2 

BO 

4 

3 

SSfCOOE 

1x2 

13CM40 

4 

saiesoE 

1x2 

110-150 

B 

2 

8 

25S5W 

1x1 

40 

9 

6NEW 

2x2 

40-B0 

10 

4S2BW 

2x2 

50 

3 

7 

44  SEW 

2x2 

60-90 

a 

34S4E 

2x2 

80 

11 

54S4E 

2x2 

80-100 

1? 

64S14E 

2x2 

100-110 

13 

B4S34E 

2x2 

100 

14 

54S4E 

2x2 

100-110 

54S4E 

1x1 

120 

Table  5-2.  Provenience  of  artifacts  by  feature,  45-00-282. 


Artifact  type 

" 

Faatura 

— 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

rr 

3 

10 

12 

13 

14 

91 face 

2 

2 

1 

i 

3 

9 

Projectile  point 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.. 

. 

1 

Point  fra^ant 

- 

• 

• 

1 

Scraper 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

. 

2 

Graver 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

1 

1 

5 

Core 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3lada 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

22 

Hicroblada 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

3 

6 

2 

2 

2 

Burl  n 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

1 

« 

Uni  fad  si  ly 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

retouchad  flake 

Blfacially 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

• 

1 

1 

4 

retouched  flake 

utilized  flake 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

7 

2 

7 

1 

18 

3 

a 

48 

Chopper 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

2 

HaMaerstone 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

1 

Peatla 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

o 

Debi tage 

27 

11 

26 

4 

-  652 

87  185 

33 

677 

288 

200 

374  2,562 

TOTAL 

28 

11 

27 

5 

2  672 

90 

..  ; 

34 

709 

293 

206 

3!>1 

3,669 
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f Ire-mod  1 f icati on,  they  are  tightly  clustered  and  contain  a  few  pieces  of 
charcoal  and  charcoal  flecks.  Very  little  material  occurred  with  the  firepit. 

ZONE  3 

Zone  3  contains  eight  cultural  features;  again,  all  eight  occur  with 
basalt  rock/river  cobble  scatters.  Features  1  and  2,  in  Area  A,  may  be 
secondary  cultural  deposits;  river  cobbles,  basalt  erratic  fragments  and 
spalls,  and  a  matrix  of  silty  sand  may  Indicate  erosional  activity  in  this 
area  of  the  site.  Material  counts  for  Features  1  and  2  are  very  low  compared 
to  Zone  3  features  in  Area  B  (an  average  of  7  artifacts  per  unit  level  In 
Feature  1  versus,  e.g.,  224  per  unit  level  In  Feature  7). 

Features  7,  8,  11,  12,  13  and  Mall  occur  In  the  south  half  of  Area  B 
(Figure  5-2).  Each  is  marked  by  a  dense  scatter  of  rounded  and  angular 
basalt,  and  river  cobbles.  Ocher  and  some  charcoal  occurs  through  the  ioature 
levels,  Indicating  that  some  of  the  featured  levels  may  have  contained 
firepits.  A  large  number  of  tools  and  associated  debitage  in  these  features 
suggests  they  result  from  primary  cultural  activity  on  a  basalt-strewn 
surface.  The  overbank  deposits  which  characterize  this  zone  have  apparently 
caused  minimal  disturbance  of  the  features  In  Area  B. 

Stone  tool  manufacture  Is  indicated  In  the  field  notes  by  a  "pile  of 
flakes"  of  the  same  material  (44S5W,  Level  70,  Feature  7),  and  a  possible 
"knapper's  station"  in  Feature  11  (Level  100).  As  Table  5-4  shows,  twenty 
percent  of  the  analyzed  llthlcs  from  Feature  11  have  partial  cortex.  This  Is 
very  high  compared  to  the  number  of  specimens  with  partial  cortex  In  other 
features.  The  features  from  Zone  3,  Area  B,  offer  the  best  possibility  for 
the  study  of  llthic  technology  as  they  appear  to  represent  manufacturing 
activity  on  a  single  surface. 

ZONE  2 

Three  features  are  recorded  in  Zone  2;  all  are  in  Area  B.  Feature  6  Is  a 
content  feature  consisting  of  two  pestles  (Illustrated  In  Plate  3-6).  The 
basalt  pestle  is  21  cm  long  and  6.5  cm  thick;  It  has  smooth  sides  and  is 
battered  on  one  end.  The  granite  pestle,  22  x  7.5  cm,  has  smooth  sides  and 
both  erds  battered.  The  two  pestles  were  not  associated  with  basalt  rock 
concentrations. 

Features  9  and  10  are  basalt  strata  exposed  In  two  excavation  units  In 
the  north  half  of  Area  B.  They  were  vertically  separated  from  the  basalt 
concentrations  In  the  south  half  by  20-30  cm  In  which  no  basalt  features 
occurred.  Feature  9  was  defined  after  excavation  because  of  Its  similarity 
with  Features  7  and  8  (Zone  3,  Area  B).  Feature  10  consists  of  two  distinct 
layers  of  basalt  (43-45  cm  b.u.d.,  and  50-55  cm  b.u.d.)  In  a  sandy  si  It 
matrix.  This  Is  the  only  case  of  directly  observable  superposition  of  basalt 
features  at  45-00-282.  From  the  number  of  artifacts  recovered,  especially  the 
large  number  of  Tools  In  Feature  9,  we  believe  these  features  to  be  primary 
cultural  deposits. 
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Table  5-4.  Dorsal  typography  of  llthic  materials  by 
feature,  45-00-282' . 


reature 

—  ■  ,  , 

HatarlaL 

No  cortex 

Parti  at 
cortex 

Full 

cortex 

Unkncen^ 

1 

Jasper 

6 

5 

Chalcedony 

5 

1 

- 

6 

Opal 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Basalt 

1 

2 

- 

- 

2 

Jasper 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Chalcedony 

5 

- 

- 

4 

Argillite 

1 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Jasper 

S 

- 

3 

Chalcedony 

5 

- 

7 

Opal 

1 

- 

- 

4 

Jasper 

- 

- 

2 

Chalcedony 

- 

- 

2 

7 

Jasper 

81 

3 

- 

164 

Chalcedony 

88 

- 

- 

133 

Basalt 

1 

- 

- 

5 

8 

Jasper 

10 

4 

- 

22 

Oialcedony 

14 

- 

- 

22 

Basel  t 

- 

- 

* 

1 

9 

Jaapar 

23 

2 

* 

88 

Chalcedony 

13 

1 

- 

37 

Ratrlficd  eood 

- 

1 

Obaldl an 

- 

- 

- 

1 

F<  ne-gral  nod 

- 

- 

- 

2 

quartzite 

FI  ne-grel  ned 

1 

- 

- 

- 

baaalt 

10 

Jaapar 

2 

12 

Qialcadony 

2 

• 

14 

Obsidian 

- 

- 

2 

Argillite 

- 

- 

• 

1 

11 

Jasper 

64 

33 

• 

118 

Oielcedony 

78 

3 

» 

89 

Obsidian 

1 

- 

- 

Basalt 

4 

- 

2 

Argillite 

1 

- 

12 

Jaapar 

24 

1 

75 

Chalcedony 

28 

2 

- 

65 

FI  ne-gral  ned 

- 

- 

1 

basal t 

Obaldl  an 

- 

- 

* 

1 

13 

Jaapar 

18 

- 

- 

70 

Chal  csdony 

30 

- 

- 

78 

Basal t 

2 

1 

5 

(^trifled  wood 

- 

- 

* 

1 

14 

Jaapar 

86 

3 

- 

88 

Chalcedony 

58 

- 

- 

74 

FI  ns-grsinad 

1 

- 

- 

basalt 

1/4  In  riakai  •xcludad. 


2 

Only  s  saapla  of  ttia  lithic  aatarlal  froa  45-00-282  recalvad  full 
tachnologlcal  ana'.ysla.  Tharefora,  for  auch  of  thi a  aatarl al,  tha 
doraal  toiwgraphy  la  "unknaan*. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The  features  at  45-00-282  supplement  our  knowledge  of  the  wel l-documented 
stone  tool  production  activities  at  the  site,  but  do  not  give  any  Indication 
of  other  types  of  activities.  The  reasons  for  the  co-occurrence  of  rock  and 
artifacts  documented  by  these  features  are  unclear,  especially  since.  In  some 
instances,  basalt  scatters  occurred  without  cultural  material  (e.g..  Feature 
5)  and  cultural  material  occurred  without  rock  scatters  (e.g..  Feature  6). 
Since  ilthic  chipping  stations  have  been  Identified  In  at  least  two  features, 
we  might  speculate  that  the  basalt  strata  also  contained  raw  material,  perhaps 
jasper  nodules,  needed  for  stone  tool  production.  Alternatively,  +he  basalt 
itself  may  have  been  used  In  firepits  In  some  stages  of  that  production. 

Given  the  tenuous  evidence  for  both  possibilities,  either  may  be  correct. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  these  features  were  arbitrarily  bounded 
by  excavation  units.  Distinct  horizontal  boundaries  or.curred  In  only  a  few 
c?s6s  (eg.  Feature  4).  These  features  are  probably  bur  small  portions  of 
larger  activity  areas  on  deflated  basalt-strewn  surfaces. 
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45-00-282  was  a  frequently  used  short-term  activity  site  throughout  much 
of  the  3,C00  year  span  of  the  defined  Kartar  Phase  (ca.  7000-4000  B.P.)  A 
large  collection  of  knapping  debris  and  stone  tools  Indicate  that  a  primary 
activity  over  that  period  was  the  reduction  of  Imported  Jasper  and  chalcedony 
Into  a  broad  range  of  hunting-butcher  I  ng-processing  tool  forms.  Other  site 
activities  are  preserved  In  the  recovery  of  two  stone  pestles.  Indicative  of 
some  limited  plant  processing,  and  a  very  meager  assemblage  of  ungulate  bone, 
documenting  the  hunting  of  deer  and  elk.  We  base  our  dat’ng  of  site  deposits 
solely  on  the  distribution  of  diagnostic  projectile  polnr  types.  The  earliest 
occupation  Is  marked  by  Cold  Springs  Side-notched  points;  later  occupations  by 
Cascade  and  Mahkin  Shouldered  points;  and  the  final  occupation  by  two  Cascade 
varieties,  Mahkin  Shouldered  and  Nespelem  Bar  points.  This  succession  of 
point  styles  In  the  Rufus  Woods  Lake  project  area  characterizes  the  early  to 
late  Kartar  Phase,  and  the  association  of  typical  Cascade  projectile  points 
with  Mahkin  Shouldered  and  Nespelem  Bar  points  In  the  latest  cultural  level 
definitel/  places  the  >^d  of  site  use  prior  to  4000  B.P.,  at  ihe  end  of  the 
Kartar  Phase,  and  before  the  Hudnut  Phase. 

Excavation  did  not  reveal  any  definable  activity  surfaces,  nor  any 
Intact,  bounded  cultural  features.  Therefore,  we  have  considered  arti factual 
relationships  primarily  at  the  level  of  analytic  zone.  These  stratigraphic 
divisions  roughly  match  the  Identified  geologic  units  of  deposition,  and 
appear  to  be  temporal!"  reliable,  since  diagnostic  artifact  distributions  and 
associations  of  artifacts  within  the  zones  seem  to  retain  integrity.  Erosion 
In  the  active  depositlonal  environment  of  the  alluvial  fan  led  to  deflation  of 
surfaces,  removing  lighter  artifacts  such  as  bone  and  charcoal.  If  not 
actually  redepositing  heavier  llthics.  However,  cl jsters  of  artifacts 
associated  with  exposed  cobble  surfaces  within  the  zones  do  represent 
associations  which  wc  can  assume  to  be  In  primary  context.  The  lack  of 
patterning  In  these  araas  suggests  that  cultural  deposits  are  the  result  of 
frequent,  short-term  activities  over  time,  and  not  the  result  of  a  few  long¬ 
term  occupations  associated  with  the  establishment  of  a  base  camp  or  living 
site,  it  Is  doubtful  that  45-00-282  ever  represented  anything  more  than  a 
recurrent  r.topover,  where  hunting  parties  or  task  groups  refurbished  tool  kits 
and  cr'cl.ed  meals  In  preparation  for  the  next  day's  travel. 


Site  45-00-282  Is  located  on  an  extensive  alluvial  fan.  The  lowest 
cultural  stratum  lies  on  a  coarse  matrix  of  decomposing  granite  laid  down 
either  from  bedrock  weathering  In  situ  or  as  alluvium  from  bedrock  weathering 
upslope.  During  these  Initial  occupations,  this  alluvial  wash  appears  to  have 
been  deposited  by  slowly  moving  water.  At  the  same  time  that  the  western 
portion  of  the  site  was  being  covered  by  slope  wash  from  the  bedrock  behind 
the  site,  that  part  of  the  site  nearer  the  river  was  receiving  overbank 
deposition.  Although  the  energy  level  for  these  geologic  processes  may  have 
been  relatively  low,  the  earliest  cultural  deposits  exhibit  marked  erosional 
disturbance  (Zones  4  and  3).  The  uppermost  aeposits  (Zones  2  and  1)  are 
largely  aeolian,  and  greater  stability  of  the  surface  Is  Indicated  by  the 
formation  of  A  and  B  soil  horizons.  These  uppermost  zones  were,  however, 
subject  to  d.'er  forms  of  disturbance,  such  as  seasonal  flooding  and  historic 
plowing.  Indeed,  some  site  activity  Is  best  preserved  In  the  beach 
collection,  which  constitutes  secondary  cultural  associations  on  a  broad 
erosional  surface.  As  a  consequence  of  repeated  disturbances  of  site  deposits 
over  time,  few  primary  artifact  associations  have  been  preserved,  although  the 
varying  rates  of  alluvial  deposition  did  provide  marked  temporal  boundaries 
for  constituent  artifact  assemblages. 

Thirteen  cultural  features  were  defined  during  excavation  of  this  site. 

Al 1  but  one  are  arbitrary  excavation  levels  identified  as  concentrations  of 
basalt  and  granite  cobbles  In  association  with  high  counts  of  llthic  artifacts 
and  debris.  The  single  exception  Is  a  content  feature  consisting  of  the  two 
pestles.  Artifacts  in  direct  association  with  these  cobble  lenses  appear  to 
be  primary  cultural  associations  since  the  assemblages  do  contain  a  high 
proportion  of  termed  t<x)ls  and  high  densities  of  associated  worn  objects  and 
debris.  The  cobbles  may  have  acted  as  buffers  tc  erosion,  sealing  the 
artifacts  in  loose  association-  The  cobble  surfaces  themselves  appear  to  be 
natural  accumulations,  although  one  may  be  the  eroded  remains  of  a  fire 
hearth. 

ZONE  4 

The  two  features  in  Zone  4  are  concentrations  of  basalt  and  granite  river 
cobbles  defined  in  excavation  units  near  the  present  beach.  Associated 
artifact  counts  were  not  high  compared  to  distributions  elsewhere  In  the  zone; 
and,  as  a  whole.  Zone  4  produced  the  lowest  artifact  totals  at  the  site. 
Functional  object  types  consisted  principally  of  utilized  flakes  and  linear 
flakes,  although  a  broad  range  of  functional  tool  types  were  also  present. 

The  bulk  of  the  assemblage  consisted  of  a  debitage  of  primary  and  secondary 
flakes.  The  recovery  of  four  Cold  Springs  Side-notched  projectile  points, 
without  any  other  diagnostic  point  types,  suggests  this  zone  dates  to  the 
early  to  mId-Kartar  Phase  (pre-6000  B.P.). 


in 


ZONE  3 

The  six  cultural  features  defined  in  Zone  3  together  constitute  a  single 
basalt  and  granite  cobble  layer  which  contained  a  high  proportion  of  formed 
tools  and  the  highest  density  of  artifacts  In  this  zone.  Among  the  tools 
associated  with  this  layer  were  bIfaces,  microblades,  retouched  and  utilized 
flakes,  and  choppers.  Here  as  well  excavators  uncovered  a  "knapper's  station" 
and  a  "pile  of  flakes."  These  two  features  (Feature  7  and  Feature  11) 
produced  53]^  of  the  debitage  and  functional  object  types  recovered  from  the 
cobble  layer.  Their  association  seems  to  Indicate  a  primary  cultural  context 
preserved  within  the  cobbles.  Two  llthic  Industries  are  In  evidence:  a 
generalized  flake  tool  industry  based  upon  the  production  of  lamellar  flakes 
from  roughly  prepared  cores  and  a  microblade  Industry,  In  which  small  blades 
were  removed  from  delicate,  carefully  prepared  wedge-shaped  cores.  Two 
Cascade  A  projectile  points  were  recovered  from  this  lens  In  direct 
association  with  two  microblades.  Their  occurrence  In  Zone  3,  above  the  Cold 
Springs  Side-notched  points  recovered  from  Zo..  4,  place  these  activities  In 
the  mid-  to  late  part  of  the  Kartar  Phase,  perhaps  6000-5000  B.P. 

ZONE  2 

Zone  2  contained  two  features  within  a  cobble  stratum  much  like  those 
Identified  In  Zones  3  and  4,  and  a  single  content  feature  of  two  pestles. 

This  cobble  layer  did  not  yield  high  counts  of  artifacts,  though  It  did 
contain  a  variety  of  functional  object  types  and  utilized  flakes.  The  pestles 
were  found  In  an  isolated  context,  with  no  other  associated  artifacts.  Among 
the  projectile  points  recovered  from  Zone  2  were  several  stem  fragments 
probably  of  shouldered  lanceolate  forms,  and  several  basal  fragments  of 
unstemmed  lanceolate  forms.  These  probably  correspond  to  Mahkin  Shouldered 
and  Cascade  A  projectile  point  types,  and  Indicate  a  date  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  Kartar  Phase  (ca.  5000-4000  B.P.) 

ZONE  1 

Zone  1,  the  upper  portion  of  the  site  deposit,  contained  no  recognizable 
cultural  features.  Artifact  counts  were  comparable  to  those  of  Zone  2, 
although  no  core  was  recovered  from  this  zone  (the  only  one  that  lacked  a 
core).  In  general,  historic  act  I  vltes— especial  ly  plowing— had  greatly 
disturbed  this  layer.  Recovered  projectile  points  Include  Cascade  A,  Cascade 
C,  Mahkin  Shouldered,  and  Nespelem  Bar,  which  In  association.  Indicate 
activities  In  The  late  Kartar  Phase  (ca.  5000-4000  BJ».). 

TNE  BEACH  COLLECTION  (ZONE  25) 

The  dense  artifact  scatter  located  just  north  of  Area  A  betwt.  two 
large  basalt  erratics  was  thought  to  represent  an  la  situ  occupation  s..  face 
only  recently  exposed  by  wave  action.  The  area  was  surface  collected  within  1 
X  1-m  grid  units.  Artifact  densities  were  higher  than  in  any  other  area  of 
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the  sire,  but  analysis  revealed  no  apparent  patterning  In  artifact  locations. 
The  lack  of  patterning  a-id  the  occurrence  of  projectile  point  types 
characteristic  of  the  entire  Ka.tar  Phase  (ca.  7000-4000  B.P.),  and  a  single 
point  characteristic  of  the  Coyote  Creek  Phase  (ca.  2000-200  B.P.),  Indicate 
that  this  area  Is  an  eroded  remnant  surface  comparable  In  age  to  all  four 
excavated  zones.  Artifact  counts  were  compared  with  those  from  excavated  site 
deposits,  since  proportions  of  object  and  tool  types  could  reveal  site 
activities  not  represented  In  the  zones  further  away  from  the  river.  The 
collection  was  found  to  Include  Important  additions  to  the  total  artifact 
Inventory,  such  as  tabular  knives,  projectile  points,  bIfaces,  scrapers  and 
fire-modi  fled  rocks.  The  collection  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  site  activities: 
hunting  and  butchering  were  done  at  the  site,  perhaps  more  frequently  nearer 
the  river  margin;  firepits  were  present  suggesting  short-term  camps;  and 
shellfish  fragments  (not  collected)  evidence  use  of  the  nearby  river  mussel 
beds  tor  food.  We  conclude  that  a  major  portion  of  the  site  was  nearer  the 
river,  and  here  many  of  the  everyday  living  activities  may  have  taken  place. 
This  segment  of  the  prehistoric  record,  however,  was  eroded  away  by  the  rising 
water  of  Rufus  Woods  Lake. 

DISCUSSION 

The  distributions  of  artifact  types  and  the  nature  of  artifact 
associations  appear  remarkably  uniform  across  the  four  excavated  zones.  The 
manufacture  of  stone  tools,  usually  from  jasper  and  chalcedony.  Is  the 
prevalent  activity.  These  represent  a  range  of  tool  forms  from  simple 
utilized  flakes  to  carefully  finished  projectile  points  and  drills,  and  range 
In  size  from  microblades  to  large,  blocky  cobble  choppers.  Wear  patterns  on 
tool  forms  are  also  comparable  In  all  zones,  and  Indicate  considerable  tool 
use  on  the  site  as  well  as  manufacture.  Most  wear  Is  consonant  with  use  on 
soft,  pliable  materials  such  as  hides,  meat,  or  woody  plant  parts.  All  site 
occupations  appear  to  have  occurred  during  the  Kartar  Phase  (ca.  7000-4000 
B.P.),  with  diagnostic  projectile  point  types  Indicative  of  that  entire  span 
of  time.  The  only  Indication  of  later  occupation  Is  the  recovery  of  the 
single  Columbia  Corner-notched  B  projectile  point  from  the  beoch. 

Technological  analysis  of  the  artifact  collection  reveals  a  multi¬ 
faceted,  complex  reductive  strategy  focused  on  the  production  of  a  wide  range 
of  tool  forms  primarily  from  cryptocrystalline  stones.  At  least  three 
industries  are  present;  a  generalized  flake  tool  technology.  In  which  lamellar 
flakes  were  removed  from  unprepared  and/or  prepared  cores;  a  Level lols-l Ike 
blade  Industry  based  on  the  removal  of  large  blades  by  percussion  from 
carefully  prepared  cores;  and  a  microblade  Industry,  In  which  tiny  blades  were 
removed  from  carefully  prepared,  small  wedge-shaped  cores.  All  three 
industries  are  In  evidence  In  the  earliest  levels  of  the  site  and  continue  on 
into  the  latest  site  occupation. 

The  occurrence  of  The  generalized  flake  tool  Industry  coupled  with  a 
blade  tool  Industry  In  the  Kartar  Phase  (ca.  7000-4000  B.P.)  in  this  project 
area  has  correlates  In  sites  45-00-273  (Jaehnig  1984a)  and  45-0K-11  (Lohse 
1984f).  The  two  are  generally  considered  complementary  facets  of  stone  tool 
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technology  during  the  Cascade  Phase  (8000-4000  B.P.)  on  the  Columbia  Plateau 
(cf.  Leonhardy  and  Rice  1970;  Rice  1972;  Bense  1972).  Their  occurrence  at  45- 
DO-282  In  cultural  contexts  dated  at  ca.  7000-4000  B.P.  Is,  therefore,  not 
surprising,  but  two  points  are  worthy  of  note.  First,  the  overwhelming 
evidence  indicates  a  far  greater  emphasis  on  the  generalized  flake  tool 
technology.  The  only  evidence  for  blade  production  Is  two  large,  Levallols- 
llko  blades,  and  a  number  of  projectile  points  and  other  tool  forms  that 
appear  to  have  been  made  on  blades.  No  blade  cores  were  recovered,  nor  were 
any  hallmarks  of  blade  core  preparation  Identified  (cf.  Muto  1976).  All  non- 
mlcroblade  cores  are  flake  cores,  most  showing  little  or  no  preparation,  and. 
In  fact,  many  had  been  used  as  choppers  or  hammers  before  they  were  exhausted. 
The  great  majority  of  tool  forms  were  made  on  concholdal  flakes.  Second,  a 
microblade  Industry  Is  also  associated  with  the  generalized  flake  tool  and 
blade  Industries.  While  we  lack  radiocarbon  assays  at  45-00-282,  diagnostic 
projectile  points  clearly  document  the  microblade  industry  at  ca.  7000-4000 
B.P.  Thus  the  assemblage  from  45-00-282  documents  the  regular  use  of  three 
Industries  to  produce  flake  tools,  blake  tools,  and  microblade  tools  during 
the  period  from  7000  to  4000  B.P.  in  the  northern  Columbia  Plateau.  This  Is 
coeval  with  the  radiocarbon-dated  assemblage  from  Ryegrass  Coulee  (Munsell 
1968),  and  slightly  later  than  the  earliest  dated  occurrence  of  microblades  on 
the  Canadian  Plateau,  Orynoch  Slide  at  ca.  7500  B.P.  (Sanger  1968,  1970). 

The  microblade  technology  at  45-00-282  In  so  early  a  period,  may  wel  I 
represent  a  variant  of  the  defined  microblade  Industry  characteristic  of  the 
northern  Columbia  Pateau.  By  Sangers*  (1968,  1970)  criteria,  the  linear 
flakes  recovered  from  this  site  are  microblades.  However,  after  Sanger 
examined  these  blades  he  declared  that  they  «*e  distinct  from  those 
characterized  within  the  "Plateau  Microblade  Tradition"  (Sanger,  personal 
communication  1982).  For  Sanger,  who  focuses  primarily  on  Identification  of  a 
cultural  tradition  and  the  tracing  of  cultural  relationships,  formal 
characteristics  determine  an  artifact's  designation  as  a  microblade.  However, 
the  microblades  taken  from  this  site  consistently  exhibit  the  required 
morphological  (length,  width,  parallelism)  and  technological  (core 
preparation,  successive  blade  removal)  characteristics.  Well  over  50?  of  the 
microblade  specimens  ere  non-trl angular  In  cross  section,  exhibiting  two  or 
more  arrises.  The  associated  cores  range  from  an  Ideal  type  specimen 
collected  from  the  Zone  25  beach  collection  to  several  problematic  examples 
recovered  In  excavated  contexts,  which,  although  wedge-shaped  with  a 
pronounced  keel,  exhibit  less  uniform  blade  scars. 

Although  these  microblades  and  microblade  cores  may  not  fall  readily 
within  the  Idealized  types  considered  characteristic  of  the  Plateau  Microblade 
Tradition,  they  are  undoubtedly  products  of  that  specialized  technique  or  a 
closely  related  technique.  Small  linear  flakes  or  microblades  have  been 
recovered  In  Cascade  Phase  contexts  elsewhere  on  the  (^lumbla  Plateau  (cf. 
Butler  1961;  Dumond  1962;  Leonhardy  and  Rice  1970;  Bense  1972),  but  without 
the  characteristic  microblade  cores  and  In  much  smaller  numbers  than  those 
recovered  from  45-00-282.  An  Important  characteristic  of  this  Industry,  which 
may  dlstlngulsn  it  from  the  more  uniform  Plateau  MIcroblade  Tradition,  Is  the 
presence  of  multiple  striking  platforms  on  the  microblade  cores,  a 
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characteristic  which  is  rare  in  most  mtcroblade  collections  on  the  Columbia 
Plateau  (Sanger  1970).  This  might  account  for  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
cores  and  the  more  variable  blade  morphology.  Thus,  while  they  may  not 
represent  ideal  specimens,  they  nevertheless  must  be  considered  microblades, 
and  might  be  considered  a  variant  of  the  Idealized  reduction  sequence,  a 
variant  which  is  unusually  well-represented  In  this  site  and  in  others  in  the 
Rufus  Woods  Lake  project  area. 

Flake  and  blade  tool  forms  show  comparable  patterns  of  wear — usually 
feathered  and  hinged  chipping  confined  to  a  unIfacial  edge--,  which  Indicates 
tool  use  on  sc^t,  pliable,  and  hard  to  elastic  materials  such  as  hides,  meat 
and  bone.  The  range  of  too!  types  recovered  Includes  a  preponderance  of 
simple  utilized  flakes,  a  number  of  resharpened  and  retouched  flakes, 
scrapers,  bi  faces,  and  a  small  assortment  of  burins,  gravers,  and  drills,  as 
wel  1  as  numerous  hammerstones  and  choppers.  Although  the  use  of  the  site  was 
oriented  toward  stone  tool  manufacture,  hunting,  butchering,  and  attendant 
processing  of  game  were  also  significant  activities.  Instances  of  multiple 
wear  areas  on  single  tool  forms,  and  heavy  attrition  of  working  edges  often 
entailing  overlapping  but  distinct  patterns  of  wear,  as  wall  as  the  high 
number  of  tools  recovered,  indicate  Intense  activity.  We  cannot  specify  the 
size  of  prehistoric  task  groups,  nor  the  duration  and  frequency  of  their 
visits,  but  we  can  speculate  that  activity  was  probably  very  short-term.  We 
base  this  inference  on  the  lack  of  recognizable  patterning  In  the  artifact 
assemblage  and  absence  of  bounded  activit/  surfaces  or  cultural  features. 

Thus,  the  high  number  of  tools  and  loose  artifact  associations  are  likely  the 
product  of  many  visits  over  the  indicated  3,000  years  of  site  use. 

Economic  activity  probably  focused  on  hunting  of  large  and  small  game; 
although  the  faunal  assemblage  Is  sparse.  Identified  ungulate  boro  evidences 
the  taking  of  deer  and  elk.  Shellfish  fragments  in  the  beach  collection 
attest  to  use  of  nearby  shellfish  beds  as  well.  The  only  evidence  for  plant 
collection  Is  The  two  pestles  recovered  in  direct  association  In  Zone  2.  The 
cultural  remains  are  probably  the  product  of  recurrent  campsites  cr  stopovers, 
most  likely  Involving  small  task  groups,  where  jasper  and  chalcedony  nodules 
or  blanks  collected  elsewhere  were  routinely  reduced  Into  tools,  and  where 
meals  of  game,  shellfish,  and  seeds  or  roots  were  processed  and  consumed.  The 
virtual  lack  of  firepits  might  indicate  little  overnight  camping;  however,  the 
disturbance  of  cultural  deposits  throughout  the  site  may  have  removed  evidence 
of  f i res. 

Interpretation  of  the  nature  of  site  activities  and  the  organization  of 
these  across  the  site  surface  is  difficult  given  active  erosion  of  the  site 
surface  Throughout  much  of  the  span  of  site  occupation.  It  seems  that  the 
site  deposits  were  repeatedly  scoured  by  slope  wash  from  the  bedrock 
formations  behind  the  site,  and  ephemeral  stream  channels  which  swept  across 
the  coarse,  sandy  surface  deposits.  Rodents  have  also  disturbed  the  site,  but 
this  cannot  account  for  the  lack  of  pat  fern ing  exhibited  by  the  site  deposits. 
It  may  be  that  moot  of  the  cultural  deposits  are  secondary  accumulations  of 
material,  and  that  only  in  those  areas  of  distinct  cobble  layers,  perhaps 
remnant  natural  surfaces,  are  cultural  remains  preserved  in  something  like  a 
primary  context.  If  this  is  true.  It  Is  especl.  lly  Important  that  a  form  of 
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site  stratigraphy  Is  Intact — the  stratigraphic-temporal  distribution  of 
diagnostic  artifact  types  and  occasional  loose  associations  of  aitifacts 
within  the  defined  depositlonal  units  and  analytic  zones.  Association  appears 
to  be  sound  at  a  gross  level:  cultural  context  Is  preserved  within  the  broad 
boundaries  of  the  analytic  zones.  However,  more  detailed  Interpretations  are 
difficult.  A  lack  of  distinct  patterning  in  artifacts,  and,  thus,  of 
definable  cultural  features,  largely  precludes  assessments  of  group  size  or 
duration  of  activity.  The  lack  of  bone  or  other  faunal  remains  means  we 
cannot  determine  seasonality  or  the  Intensity  of  use  of  specific  resources. 

In  terms  of  the  cultural  record  of  the  Rufus  Woods  Lake  project  area,  and 
perhaps  for  that  of  tne  northern  Columbia  Plateau  as  a  whole,  this  site's 
Importance  lies  in  its  large  and  varied  artifact  assemblage.  This  assemblage 
Is  Indicative  of  at  least  three  distinct  processes  of  stone  tool  manufacture: 
a  generalized  flake  tool  technology,  a  Leval lols-l Ike  blade  technology,  aid  a 
microblade  technology.  All  three  industries  were  evidently  complementary 
facets  of  a  single  stone  tool  technology. 
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Figure  B-t.  Projectile  point  outlines  from  digitized  measurements,  45-00-282. 
Upper  number  Is  the  historic  type  (see  Figure  3-7  for  key).  Lower  number 
is  master  number. 
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APP£M)IX  C 


FAUNAL  ASSEMBLAGE,  45-00-282 


Fami ly  Laporldae 

$y I vl lacus  of  nuttal 1 1 1 

Zone  1:  2  metapod i al s,  5  phalanges,  1  tibia  fragment. 

Zone  2:  1  calcaneus. 

Faal ly  Sclurldae 
Mg.-TOta  f  laviventrls 

Zone  2:  1  ulna  fragment,  1  calcaneus. 

Zone  3;  1  molar,  1  Incisor  fragment. 

Zone  25;  1  mandible,  I  mandible  fragment,  1  humerus  fragment,  1  radius 
fragment,  1  ulna  fragment. 

FanI ly  Geoayidae 

laJ.c.a.ljls.s. 

Zone  1:  2  mandibles,  3  mandible  fragments,  1  humerus  fragment,  2 
Innominate  fragments,  4  maxilla  fragments,  1  skull  fragment,  1 
scapula,  1  tibia. 

Zone  2;  2  skulls,  7  skull  fragments  6  mandibles,  7  mandible  fragments,  4 
scapulae,  2  humeri,  3  humerus  fragments,  1  ulna  fragment,  1  pelvis,  1 
Innominate,  1  saccrum,  2  femurs,  2  femur  fragments,  1  tibia. 

Zone  3:  4  skulls,  11  skull  fragments,  15  mandibles,  21  mandible  fragments 
9  humeri,  3  humerus  fragments,  3  ulnas,  1  ulna  fragment,  2  radius,  7 
scapulae,  7  innomlnates,  2  Innominate  fragments,  2  pelvis,  9  femurs,  5 
femur  fragments,  2  tiblas,  1  tibia  fragment. 

Zone  4:  7  skulls,  18  skull  fragments,  4  Incisors,  25  mandibles,  20 

mandible  fragments,  9  scapulae,  14  humeri,  5  humerus  fragments,  7  ulnas 
2  ulna  fragments,  5  radii,  5  Innominate  fragments,  1  calcaneus,  9 
femurs,  5  femur  fragments,  1  pelvis,  11  tiblas,  2  tibia  fragments. 

Zone  25:  2  skulls,  7  skull  fragment,  4  mandibles,  1  mandible  fragment,  1 
humerus,  1  humerus  fragment,  1  radius,  1  tibia. 
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Faally  Heteroayidae 

Esraanatlius  parvus 

Zone  1:  1  mandible,  1  mandible  fragment,  3  skull  fragments,  2  femurs. 

Zone  2:  2  skulls,  5  skull  fragments,  11  mandibles,  2  mandible  fragments,  4 
femurs,  1  pelvis,  5  innomlnates,  2  tiblas,  1  tibia  fragment,  1  scapula. 

Zone  3:  1  mandible,  6  mandible  fragments,  1  skull  fragment,  1  femur. 

Zone  4:  2  mandibles,  1  mandible  fragment,  2  Innominate  fragments. 

Family  Cricetaldae 

Zone  1:  2  mandible  fragments,  1  skull  fragment,  1  tibia. 

Zone  2:  4  mandible  fragments,  3  skull  fragments,  1  femur,  1  scapula, 

1  ulna  fragment. 

Zone  3:  4  mandible  fragments,  2  skull  fragments,  1  humerus  fragment, 

1  tibia  fragment. 

Zone  4:  1  skull  fragment,  1  Innominate,  *  ulna  fragment. 

Zone  23:  1  mandible  fragment. 

Lflaurus  ciirlalua 

Zone  1:  4  mandibles,  1  mandible  fragment,  1  skull  fragment. 

Zone  2:  2  mandibles. 

Zone  3:  2  mandibles. 

Zone  4:  I  mandible  fragment. 

Zone  23:  1  mandible. 

Hicrotus  sp. 

Zone  3;  1  mandible  fragment. 

Earofliyacus  mflo-lculatua 

Zone  3:  1  femur. 
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Zone  4:  1  i»*’'ndlble,  1  mandible  fragment. 
NgOtgma  cinerea 
Zone  2:  1  molar. 

Zone  3:  1  tnolar. 

Faai iy  Mustel idae 

Zone  25;  1  metapod  I al. 

Tax  Idea  ±axus 
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Zone  25:  1  humerus  fragment. 

Faai Iy  Canidae 
Cams  sp. 

Zone  25:  1  mandible  with  teeth,  1  molar. 
Faal Iy  Cervidae 

Zone  25:  5  antler  fragments. 

Qdocol leus  sp. 

Zone  1;  2  premolars. 

Zone  2;  1  metatarsal  fragment. 

Zone  25:  1  molar. 

Faally  Cerv I dae/Bov Idae 
Deer-Slzed 

Zone  1;  1  metapod  I al  fragment. 

Elk  Size 

Zone  25:  1  cervical  vertebrae  fragment. 

Faally  Ranldae/Bufonldae 
Zone  4:  1  radioulna 
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Foally  Chelydridae 

Chrysemys  pi eta 
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Zone  1:  1  shell  fragment. 

Zone  2:  2  shell  fragments. 

Zone  3:  18  shell  fragments. 

Zone  25:  1  shell  fragment. 

Faal ly  Salaonidae 

Zone  1:  1  vertebra. 

Zone  2:  1  vertebra,  1  vertebra  fragment. 
Zone  3:  4  vertebrae,  4  vertebra  fragments. 
Zone  4:  3  vertebrae. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  CONTENTS  OF  UNCIRCULATED  APPEWICES 


Detailed  data  from  two  different  analyses  are  available  In  the  form  of  hard 
copies  of  computer  files  with  accompanying  coding  keys. 

Functional  analys I s  data  Include  provenience  (site,  analytic  zone,  excavation 
unit  and  level,  and  feature  number  and  level  (If  applicable  ));  object  master 
number;  abbreviated  functional  object  type;  and  coding  that  describes  each 
tool  on  a  given  object.  Data  normally  are  displayed  In  alphanumeric  order  by 
site,  analytic  zone,  functional  object  typo,  and  master  number.  Different 
formats  nay  ba  available  upon  request  depending  upon  research  focus. 

Faunal  analysis  data  Include  provenience  (site,  analytic  zone,  excavation  unit 
and  level,  feature  number,  and  level  (If  applicable));  taxonomy  (family; 
genus,  species);  skeletal  element;  portion;  side;  sex;  burnIng/butcherIng 
code;  quantity;  and  age.  Data  normally  are  displayed  In  alphanumeric  order  by 
site,  analytic  zone,  provenience,  taxonomy,  etc. 

To  obtain  copies  of  the  uncirculated  appendices  contact  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Seattle  District,  Post  Office  Box  C-3755,  Seattle,  Washington, 
98124.  Copies  also  are  being  sent  to  regional  archives  and  libraries. 
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